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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


Industrial insurance—or burial insurance, as it is sometimes not inaccurately 
called—has not been discussed frequently or at length in these columns, since the 
time, some nine years ago, when THE CHARITIES REVIEW, one of the periodicals 
merged in CHARITIES AND THE CoMMoONS, published an elaborate defense of the 
system from the pen of Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and brief replies by various persons to particular parts of 
Mr. Fiske’s article. It had shortly before been proposed by the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction that the United States Bureau of Labor should 
investigate the subject; but Carroll D. Wright, who was then commissioner of 
labor, decided, after a conference attended by officers of the three principal indus- 
trial insurance companies and a few social-workers, that such an investigation 
would not be practicable or productive of important results. 

The interest which was thus manifested seems to have inured to the benefit 
of the system of industrial insurance rather than the contrary. No one was in 
possession of definite information to disprove Mr. Fiske’s contentions :—that the 
people demand insurance of this kind, that they are satisfied with it, that it 
does no harm to children, that it works no hardship upon adults, that it promotes 
thrift, and is for all these reasons beneficial. Its high cost was admitted but 
defended as reasonable on the ground that it is “insurance at retail,” that the 
feature of weekly collections is indispensable and is necessarily expensive, and 
that the mortality of working people in cities is large, “because of the exposure, 
the mode of life, the hard toil and confinement, and the carelessness of self which 
the observation of everybody must have noted among working men and women.” 
Particular statements might be and were controverted, but in general the criti- 
cisms rested upon personal impressions rather than upon authoritative evidence, 
the defense having the advantage both of the possession of the statistical data 
and of the services of very able counsel. 

The absence of discussion during the intervening period has not been due 
to indifference, or to a lack of appreciation of the urgency of the subject but to 
the continued lack of reliable information, and of a champion of reform. The 
impression among social workers that industrial insurance is exorbitantly expen- 
sive, and that it promotes extravagance and useless display in funerals rather than 
any desirable type of thrift has certainly strengthened during this interval. 
The conviction that, like pawnbroking, the furniture instalment business, liquor 
selling, and excessive rents, it is virtually a form of exploitation rather than 
legitimate business has been gaining ground. The Armstrong Committee, which 
proved so excellent an instructor in the elementary principles of insurance and 
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of business honesty, put it upon record that this kind of insurance is furnished 
“at twice the normal cost to those least able to pay for it.” It is no longer felt 
that it is a sufficient answer to this, to say that it is a “retail business” since a 
very wholesome uneasiness is now felt by the public whenever it is shown that 
retail buyers, that is to say, small buyers, pay an excessive price for any com- 
modity, whether it be oil or coal or meat or railway fare, or any other of the 
essential elements in a reasonable standard of living. 

Since the CuHariTIES Review discussion in 1898 the number of industrial 
policies has more than doubled, increasing from over eight millions to nearly 
seventeen. In New York state there are nearly one-half as many policies as 
people. This does not of course mean that nearly half the population actually 
carries this type of insurance, since some persons carry two or more policies 
just as some regularly patronize two or more dispensaries at the same time. 
Neither the increase of the business nor the very slight attention given to the 
subject by the Armstrong Committee, would of itself have altered the terms 
of the discussion to which we have referred. A change has come, however, 
by the appearance on the scene of Louis D. Brandeis and the Savings Insurance 
League, with headquarters in Boston. é; 

Mr. Brandeis has an idea and he is working for its adoption with energy 
and enthusiasm. What that idea is, its author sets forth in an article published 
in this number. The particular plan which he proposes may or may not be feasible. 
We think there are more objections to it than he has expressly recognized, but 
the idea underlying his plan is sound and sensible and practicable. It is in a word 
that the directors and officers of the insurance companies shall cease to “make 
money” out of “beneficiaries” and shall become like the trustees of savings banka 
the guardians of their interests. 

Mr. Brandeis and the Massachusetts League think that this is to be accom- 
plished by permitting savings banks to engage in the insurance business. This 
we doubt. The financial problems of a savings bank and an insurance company 
are different. Their social problems are different. Even in so simple a matter 
as office arrangements and equipment, they are unlike. One is limited very 
strictly by law in its investments. The other has naturally somewhat greater 
latitude. One is supplying a need to which the public is already fully alive. 
The other will need to enter on a campaign of aggressive education. We do not 
say that savings banks cannot be transformed into insurance companies, but. we 
think that it will be easier to transform the existing companies into genuinely 
beneficent and quasi-public institutions, or, if that be found impossible, to create 
new societies, to perform the service for which they were intended. They should 
be missionary, philanthropic, public agencies, wholly divorced from speculation, 
and private exploitation by directors and officers. If Massachusetts decides to 
try the experiment of entrusting the issuing of life insurance policies to savings 
banks, we shall at least learn something of what the service should cost. If some 
one, with command of sufficient capital, would establish an industrial insurance 
company to do for insurance what the Provident Loan Society has done in New 
York city for pawnbroking, it would show what could be done in the way of 
reforming the business through the medium of philanthropic investment. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Immigration He immigration bill is still 

“ce » Sam's D 

Bill pending” in conference in 

to Date. Congress. The provisions 

of this bill, commonly known as the Dil- 

lingham bill and officially as Senate bill 

4403, have already been outlined in this 

journal with the arguments pro and con. 

Those who favor the bill are making a 

strenuous effort to secure its passage at 

this session of Congress, the Immigration 

Restriction League leading the fight for 

the bill and the educational clause amend- 
ment. 

Prescott F. Hall, secretary of the Im- 
migration Restriction League has author- 
ized this statement regarding the status 
of the bill: 


The steamship companies and those socie- 
ties of the various nationalities which are 
opposed to any further legislation for re- 
stricting immigration are putting up a hard 
fight to prevent any important legislation 
at this session. They are well organized 
while the advocates of restriction are more 
‘or less scattered. The President from his 
previous messages is known to be heartily 
in favor of the Dillingham bill and the 
friends of restriction hope it may be possible 
to secure at least the main provisions of the 
Senate bill. 


Meanwhile, a government investiga- 
tion of the sources of immigration and of 
the distribution of immigration in this 
country has been going on quietly for 
several weeks. Some reports for various 
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sections of the country are already made, 
it is understood, but whether the result 
of the inquiry will be available before the 
end of this session of Congress or 
whether Congress is postponing action 
until it is in possession of these facts, or 
whether President Roosevelt is willing to 
commit himself to the policy of the bill 
before the investigation is complete are, 
of course, matters of private opinion. 


“People’s In= 
stitute” 
Idea 
in Newark, 


Newark is the latest city 
to undertake an extension 
of the idea of People’s In- 
stitute established ten years ago at 
Cooper Union in New York city by 
Charles Sprague Smith. There has also 
been some discussion of a plan to ex- 
tend the work by a branch in Brooklyn. 
In Newark, however, the impetus came 
from the University Club whose presi- 
dent, Algernon T. Sweeney, writes as 
follows concerning the undertaking: 


Our model is Lowell and Brooklyn Insti- 
tutes, the original contribution being the 
leadership of the University Club in co-oper- 
ation with the college clubs, undertaking a 
work for the community to bring the town 
and college into direct contact. At a con- 
ference at the University Club every literary 
and civic club was represented and enthusi- 
astically promised complete co-operation. 


The clubs that are co-operating are 
the Princeton Club, the Columbia Club, 
the Cornell Club, the Harvard Club, the 
Stevens Club, the Pennsylvania Club, 
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the Rutgers alumni and others. The first 
announcement is a course of six lectures 
by Professor Frederick Henry Sykes of 
Columbia which began on January 18. 

President Wilson of Princeton and 
President Butler of Columbia have prom- 
ised their hearty co-operation; Profes- 
sor Henry van Dyke of Princeton has 
promised to deliver a series of lectures 
next season and Professor Giddings of 
Columbia has done the same. With the 
faculties of Princeton, Columbia, Stevens 
and Rutgers to draw on, the Newark 
venture at this form of “university ex- 
tension” promises well. 

Mr. Sweeney adds: 


The University Club has no other purpose 
than to undertake the inauguration of this 
popular educational movement, which, if it 
meets with approval, will naturally lead to 
the formation of a council representing the 
various co-operating clubs that by another 
year will arrange for courses of lectures in 
the five-fold field of our scientific inheri- 
tance, our literary inheritance, our aesthetic 
inheritance, our institutional inheritance 
and our religious inheritance. 


The first exposition of 
safety devices in America 
has closed its two-weeks’ 
exhibit at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. The ob- 
ject of this exposition was to direct the 
attention of the American public to the 
necessity of doing something to lessen 
the causes of accident to American life 
and labor by means of a permanent mu- 
seum of safety devices where all prob- 
lems of safeguarding life and limb can 
be studied in their working details. 

The exposition included many “live” 
exhibits of the actual safety devices in 
operation and many photographs and 
models of safety appliances. A most in- 
teresting device was one which can be 
set to stop an engine automatically when 
a certain speed limit is exceeded. This 
aims to prevent fly-wheel accidents. 
Safety elevator locks were exhibited by 
several manufacturers, safety fenders for 
trolleys, and safety gas burners with an 
automatic shut-off in case the gas is 
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blown out. An improved safety appli- 
ance for security against accident in out- 
side window cleaning was shown. Safety 
goggles for the protection of eyes from 
flying chips of stone or metal and hy- 
gienic nose guards were also exhibited. 

Various designs of improved car 
couplers were exhibited, automatic and 
otherwise, couplers and draw bar, buf- 
fers, new self-locking angle cocks, and 
other railroad safety devices for lessen- 
ing the dangers of travel or to the work- 
men. 

For the factories were exhibited motor 
machines to do away with overhead 
belting, blow-off protectors for steam 
boilers and apparatus for disconnecting 
belt gearing. For the mines there was 
an exhibit of a first-aid contest (in pho- 
tographs) from Scranton and of safety 
lamps and lanterns. For the construction 
trades, safety scaffolding as well as many 
fire-proof devices and sanitary and hy- 
gienic improvements. Safety cans for 
storing explosive liquids, emergency exit 
door locks that allow the door to be 
opened outward and never inward, de- 
vices for ventilation and disinfection and 
scores of others were shown. 


Cleveland The Cleveland Home Gar- 
Gardening dening Association gives in 


Association. 


the report recently publish- 
ed, an interesting account of what has 
been accomplished during the past year. 
Two hundred and forty-seven thousand, 
three hundred and forty-eight penny 
packets of, seed were sold to the 
school children of Cleveland. When 
the organization began its work six 
years ago, forty-eight thousand pac- 
kets were considered a very good 
output. In addition to this amount 
of seed taken by the Cleveland school 
children, one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand, eight hundred and forty packets 
were sold to organizations outside the 
city doing a similar work with children. 
All sections of the country were repre- 
sented. Could the people of these or- 
ganizations come together, an interesting 
conference might be held. So far as 
heard from, the general verdict is “It is 
work that is worth while and has suc- 
ceeded beyond our expectations.” ~ 


The Common Welfare 


ae When the Jewish Toynbee 

Toynbee Hall Hall was opened in Ber- 

of Berlin. “Jin in October, 1904, it rep- 
resented an entirely new idea in the phil- 
anthropic effort of the Berlin Jews. It 
was established by the Berlin lodges of 
the Independent Order of the B’nai-Brith. 
The address made by the president at the 
time of the opening stated that in the be- 
lief that this age was one of social en- 
deavor it was essential that the B’nai- 
Brith lodges, standing for ideals in the 
midst of material strivings, should pro- 
vide for the maintenance of workshops 
in practical sociology. 

No attempt was made to have a settle- 
ment, but rather an endeavor to come 
into touch with the working people 
through 


a simple assembly hall for about one hun- 
dred and twenty persons, comfortably warm- 
ed and lighted, in which our modest hospital- 
ity offers visitors a glass of tea and a bis- 
cuit, of course without compensation. Each 
evening visitors shall find there a stimulus 
in some form, a lecture, a reading, a story, a 
discussion, a concert, an exhibition, an inter- 
pretation. 


The report of the work for the year 
just passed shows that the plans have been 
realized. The evenings were divided into 
two parts, first a popular scientific lec- 
ture and then a musical and literary en- 
tertainment. The division was made 
by the serving of tea and cake by the 
committee of ladies assisted by the young 
women visitors. The Berlin Toynbee 
Hall is closed in the summer months as 
even the poor of Berlin love and have 
access to outdoor life so consistently as 
to make the maintenance of the rooms 
from April to October a superfluity. 

The statistics of the lectures show: 


Thirty-four lectures on medicine and na- 
ture study; sixteen lectures on jurispru- 
dence; twenty-four lectures on social science; 
fifty-six lectures on history and literature; 
thirteen lectures on art and travel; four 
lectures on philosophy; nine lectures on bib- 
lical interpretation; twelve miscellaneous. 


These lectures were all given by volun- 
teers and in only two instances did any 
individual deliver more than two lectures. 
For the musical and dramatic programs 
seven hundred persons were secured. 

It seems to have been especially grati- 
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fying to the committee in charge that 
foreigners were in a decided majority 
among the visitors. Statistics show also 
that the visitors were all working people 
and the committee therefore felt satis- 
fied from their evidently careful investi- 
gations to note that they had reached the 
people to whom they intended their ef- 
forts to appeal. 

Even in the first year of the work the 
hall proved too small for the needs cf 
the community and efforts are being made 
to find a larger one. About one-third of 
the visitors were women. 

Among the topics presented at the lec- 
tures were: The Care, Prevention and 
Cure of Tuberculosis; Experiences in 
Kischineff ; Governmental Provisions for 
Apprentices; Jewish Agricultural Colo- 
nies; The New York Ghetto, and Child 
Labor. Although it was originally in- 
tended to devote Thursday evenings to 
free discussion, it was found impractic- 
able because of the difficulties in secur- 
ing competent leaders in general de- 
bates, and also because of the cosmo- 
politan character of the audiences. Top- 
ics of general interest could not be found 
and arguments became too heated. 


Should a high school have 
a field secretary? That is 
practically the question 
which is to be debated before the third 
veneral meeting of the high school 
committee of the New York Public 
Education Association at Teachers’ 
College, the evening of February 
15. The suggestion is that high 
school principals should assign to 
certain teachers the specific charge of 
the economic interests of the students— 
rather a radical departure from a purely 
academic conception of the faculty of a 
public school. This is carrying into the 
high school grades something of the 
spirit of the kindergartens which makes 
it a large part of the teacher’s duty to re- 
late her circle work to the home life of 
the child. When the high school grades 
are reached, however, the interests of 
boys and girls after school hours broaden 
out from the home circle. Are there re- 
sponsibilities here which the _ school 
should meet? Is the teacher to stand 
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aside and have nothing to do with the 
quickening ambitions which play about 
the thoughts of future livelihood? 

-A resolution “that the Board of Educa- 
tion be requested to consider the import- 
ance of making the high schools active 
forces for the personal and economic 
welfare of their students and alumni” is 
to be discussed at this meeting by repre- 
sentatives of the board, of the board of 
superintendents, and of the Public Edu- 
cation Association, the discussion being 
opened by Professor Thorndike of Co- 
lumbia University. It is significant that 
in the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 
where the curriculum of trade training 
and instruction is most closely related 
to the economic future of the pupils, Miss 
Green, formerly headworker of Hartley 
House, acts as faculty visitor in some- 
what the capacity mentioned. As a basis 
for the discussion, it is pointed out that 
such a high school teacher would be ex- 
pected: 


1. To familiarize himself with the indus-. 


trial situation in the city in so far as it con- 
cerns the future employment of the high 
school pupils. : 


2. To assist the regular teachers in 
making the pupil’s course in school profit- 
able, in securing casual or part time em- 
ployment for gifted pupils who without such 
assistance would be forced to leave school, 
and in securing desirable employment for 
students who graduate or from necessity 
leave school in course. 


3. To give students, parents and employ- 
- ers such information and advice as will help 
the students to work intelligently, the par- 
ents to understand the opportunities afford- 
ed in the high schools, and the employers 
to secure satisfactory workers. 


Among the specific means 
could be taken to this end are: 


which 


1. Arrangements whereby, for each pupil 
entering high school, a record of the im- 
portant information about his economic 
needs possessed by his grammar _ school 
teachers would be filed with the teacher act- 
ing as social and economic secretary; to 
be added to in the course of his high school 
career. 


2. Arrangements whereby general inform- 
ation should be given to the students (as 
in occasional talks at the morning exer- 
cises and by notices posted on a proper bul- 
letin board) of the opportunities of various 
trades, industries, professions and technical 
arts, for future advancement, immediate 
work and wages, the nature of the work and 
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the demands made by these trades, indus- 
tries, etc., upon the worker, the facilities 
for education in continuation of the high 
school and the like. 

3. Arrangements whereby each pupil leay- 
ing a high school to seek employment or 
special education for later employment 
should be directed to suitable special schools 
or reliable employment agencies which will 
undertake to report back to the high school 
what becomes of the pupil in question. 


By April 1, the General 
Education Board will have 
an endowment that will 
make it one of the richest edu- 
cational institutions in the country, 
for John D. Rockefeller has announced 
that he, will turn, over “to ifp'sa 
come bearing securities worth $32,- 
000,000. This makes a total of $43,- 
000,000 since 1902 given by Mr. Rocke- 
feller to this board. One-third of 
the new sum is to be added to the per- 
manent endowment; two-thirds is to be 
applied to such specific objects within 
its corporate purposes as either Mr. 
Rockefeller or his son John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., may direct, the remainder to 
go to the permanent endowment. The 
board in accepting the gift called atten- 
tion to the fact that it was “the largest 
sum ever given by a man in the history 
of the race for any social or philanthropic 
purpose.” It is said that this gift brings 
the total Rockefeller benefactions close 
to the $100,000,000 mark, Andrew Carne- 
gie being reported to have given $130,- 
000,000 altogether. 

In an interview Frederick T. Gates 
stated that the General Education Board 
had determined to turn its attention to 
remedying the over-crowded condition 
of the women’s colleges. The men’s col- 
leges could rely on their alumni for funds 
but among alumnz of the women’s col- 
leges there were few fortunes. Mr. Gates 
said that in the opinion of the board 
every city in the United States of a popu- 
lation of 100,000 or more should have 
its own college and that for each area 
of 2,500 square miles there should be such 
an institution. 

Conditional gifts made since the Rocke- 
feller gift of 1905 now amount to $1,077,- 
500, the colleges engaging to raise 
$3,262,500 to meet the gifts at a ratio 
of three to one. 
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The first annual meeting of 
the Federated Boys’ Clubs 
will be held in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, on February 19-20. This 

is a national organization comprising 
superintendents and others interested 
in boys’ clubs and their work in the 
United States and Canada. The meeting 
has a program of unusual interest and 
its various sessions will be held in the 
Pittsfield Boys’ Club. Among the speakers 
will be Judge Algernon J. Sweeney, pres- 
ident of the Newark, N. J., Boys’ Club; 
H. W. Gibson, general secretary of the 
Massachusetts Boys’ Work of the Y. M. 
C. A.; J. Winfred Smith of Rochester ; 
Thomas Chew of Fall River; G. Louis 
Richards of the Malden Boys’ Club; 
George L. Farley of Brookline; Warren 
A. Spaulding, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Prison Association; Mayor 
Charles Neal Barney of Lynn and the 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom, of Springfield. 

The Federated Boys’ Clubs is incor- 
porated and has its headquarters at 35 
Congress street, Boston. Its officers are: 

President, Jacob A. Riis of New York city; 
vice-presidents, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
LL.D., president of Clark College, Worces- 
ter; Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, LL.D., president 
of Brown University, Providence, and Rev. 
William B. Forbush, Ph.D., of Detroit; treas- 
urer, Frank A. Day of Boston; executive 
committee, Henry F. Miller, Boston; Frank 
Beebe, Holyoke; Miss Mary Hall, Hartford; 
William R. George, Junior Republic, Free- 
ville, N. Y.; G. Louis Richards, Malden; Ar- 
thur A. Wordell, Brookline; George D. Cham- 
berlain, Springfield; Frank S. Mason, Charles- 
town, and Thomas Chew of Fall River. 


Fifteen years ago the 
Central Committee for the 
Promotion of People’s and 
Children’s Playgrounds was organized 
in Germany. Von Schenckendorff, the 
founder of the committee and the “father 
of the playground movement,” writes to 
the newly formed Playground Associa- 
tion of America as follows: 


The more the modern states receive the 
impression of an intensive intellectual cul- 
ture and the more the hurrying, hunting and 
driving of modern industries and existing 
trades invade the nerves of the human race, 
the more we must seek a proper counter- 
balance, that a harmonious development of 
mind and body may be given and re- 
ceived. : 


Yo this desired ideal surely the people’s 
and children’s plays, like our old approved 
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exercises, to which our two-sided associations 
are devoted, can contribute a large part. 
The children’s plays are the most appro- 
priate therefor, to bring joy and gladness 
into the childish souls and shape the edu- 
cation harmoniously. The people’s plays, 
however, with the related open air sports, 
elevate with their glad, fresh and happy 
life the popular morals and preserve in the 
people the health and freshness of youth 
even unto old age... . 

I permit myself most cordially to invite 
you to send your representative to our con- 
gress in Strasbourg, on the 6th and 7th of 
July. He will be very welcome to us. De- 
tailed information concerning this congress 
will be gladly furnished you by our business 
manager, Hofrat Professor H. Rayot, Leip- 
zig, Lohrstrasse 3/5. 


Von Schenckendorff is president of the 
Central-Committee for People’s and Chil- 
dren’s Playgrounds for Germany, and 
member of the Prussian House of Depu- 
ties. 


Last fall the Associated 
Jewish Charities of Chica- 
go found its funds unequal 
to the demands made and still to be 
made. The institutions it was support- 
ing and towards which it was contribut- 
ing were growing and requiring more 
money to carry on their work success- 
fully. To get new subscribers to the 
Associated Jewish Charities, to increase 
the amounts of present subscribers, and 
especially to establish a machine for sys- 
tematically soliciting subscriptions from 
the various trades and professions, the 
Young Men’s Associated Charities was 
organized. A mass meeting of young 
men was held October 15, 1906, at the 
Standard Club, and the organization was 
perfected. Any Jewish young man of 
Chicago, over nineteen years of age and 
unmarried, is eligible to membership. At 
present there are 435 members. The 
members are divided into committees, 
representing their particular trade or pro- 
fession, and their business is to solicit 
from those firms and employes in their 
line of work. There are about thirty-five 
subcommittees, all under the direction of 
the general subscription committee. A 
large amount of money has already been 
collected. The dues for the organization 
are $3.00 per year. The officers are: 
Herbert J. Friedman, president; Abel 
Davis, vice-president ; Harry N. Gottlieb, 
secretary ; Louis E. Asher, treasurer. 
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The best answer yet given 
London’ : 
Housing to the advocates of differ- 
Problem. 


entiation in application of 
sanitary and tenement laws on the basis 
of rent is given in the troubles which are 
now worrying the public health committee 
of the London County Council. 

The large immigration into the east 
end of London consequent upon the Rus- 
sian troubles, has awakened new interest 
in the housing problem in England’s 
capital, but at the outset of its work the 
health committee of the London County 
Council finds itself hampered by the fact 
that the by-laws do not apply to a large 
number of houses in which the greatest 
evils exist as these by-laws under the 
public health act of 1891 specially exempt 
houses let in lodgings, when the rent is 
over a certain minimum amount. 

This is evidenced by the fact that the 
total number of tenements in London ex- 
ceeds by many hundred per cent the num- 
ber registered under the act. 

Under the New York act where both the 
expensive apartment and the most squalid 
set of rooms comes under the same legal 
qualification, there can be no such dis- 
crepancy between facts and figures. 


A Patent Medicine Law 
That Will Work 


Edward T. Hartman 


It was a strange fatuity that prompted 
the Massachusetts supporters of patent 
medicine legislation in 1906 to provide 
in their bill that the amount of alcohol 
in such medicines should be stated on the 
wrapper if it was “in excess of the 
amount shown to be necessary by the 
United States Pharmacopoea or the Na- 
tional Formulary as a solvent or pre- 
servative of the active constituents of the 
drugs contained therein.” The Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, under the petition 
of Dr. Richard C. Cabot, has introduced 
a bill to remedy the defect and to provide 
that packages, bottles and other re- 
ceptacles which are labeled under the na- 
tional pure food law for interstate trade 
shall remain so labeled while they are 
exposed for sale in Massachusetts. 


The petition of the league represents 
that section 1 of chapter 386 of the acts of 
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1906, in its present form is impossible of 
enforcement by reason of the fact that 
neither the United States Pharmacopea nor 
the National Formulary contains any state- 
ment of the amount of alcohol necessary to 
dissolve or preserve the active principles of 
any drugs. It is impossible, therefore, to 
determine that any alcohol is present in ex- 
cess of an amount which never has been 
stated. Moreover, the active constituent of 
a number of ‘well-known proprietary medi- 
cines is alcohol itself, and neither of the 
works above mentioned contains such an ob- 
viously absurd statement as to how much 
alcohol is necessary to keep alcohol in solu- 
tion or to preserve it. 

The National Pure Food Law, now in force 
throughout the country, requires on all pro- 
prietary medicines entering into interstate 
commerce, a statement on the label of the 
quantity or proportion of any alcohol, mor- 
phine, opium, heroin, chloroform, cannabis 
indica, chloral hydrate, or acetanilid, or any 
derivative or preparation of «any such sub- 
stance contained therein, and that, inas- 
much as the packages must be properly la- 
beled on entering the state, it is only fair 
that the state law should compel the reten- 
tion of the labels when they are sold to the 
consumer. 


To cover the matter in a consistent way 
the league recommends that section 2 of 
chapter 386 of the acts of 1906 be re- 
pealed and that the whole matter be 
covered by section 1, which is to read: 


Section 1. Upon every package, bot- 
tle, or other receptacle holding any 
proprietary or patent medicine, or any 


proprietary or patent food preparation, 
which contains alcohol, morphine, co- 
deine, opium, heroin, chloroform, cannabis 
indica, chloral hydrate, or acetanilid, or any 
derivative or preparation of any of said sub- 
stances shall be marked or inscribed a state- 
ment on the label of the quantity or pro- 
portion of each of said substances contained 
therein; and the provisions of section nine- 
teen of chapter 75 of the revised laws shall 
apply to the manner and form in which such 
statements shall be marked or inscribed. 


There ought to be no difficulty in se- 
curing this change, but if there is, it is 
the duty of the fair-minded citizens of the 
state to support the measure. The prin- 
ciple was admitted a year ago, both there 
and in the national law. The “pro- 
prietary” interests, in the opposition they 
will naturally raise, are entitled to no con- 
sideration. Here is a chance to stop the 
dealing of death and destruction, in one 
other state at least, North Dakota hav- 
ing been the first to take the lead. 


Savings Insurance Banks for WorkKingmen 


Louis D. Brandeis 


Massachusetts Savings Insurance League 


Charity workers everywhere will watch 
with deep interest the movement in 
Massachusetts to confer upon savings 
banks authority to issue life insurance in 
small amounts; for none knows so well 
as they the evils of child insurance and 
the heavy drain of the present system 
of “industrial insurance” upon the scanty 
resources of the poor. 

How great the waste, how far-reaching 
the injustice resulting from this system 
of life insurance is not generally realized. 
The number of industrial policies out- 
standing in the United States on January 
I, 1906, was 16,872,583, constituting 
nearly three-fourths of all level-premium 
policies then outstanding—and insuring 
the lives of nearly one-fifth of the in- 
habitants of the United States. In the 
Eastern states, the proportion of the 
population so insured is much greater 
than one-fifth. New York, with a popu- 
lation of 8,067,308, held 3,898,810 such 
policies; Massachusetts, with a popula- 
tion of 3,003,680, held 1,170,885. In 
Rhode Island, seven-eighths of all level- 
premium insurance policies outstanding 
January 1, 1906, were of this character. 
They numbered 249,496, being more than 
one policy for every two of its 480,082 
inhabitants. 

Amidst the revelations of the Arm- 
strong Committee, the evils of this, the 
greatest of life insurance abuses, escaped 
almost unnoticed. The committee found 
that this insurance is furnished “at twice 
the normal cost to those least able to 
pay for it” and that “a large proportion, 
if not the greater number of the insur- 
ed,—receive no money return for their 
payments ;” and stated that the enormous 
waste incident to the present methods 
presented “a serious economic question ;”’ 
but the committee did not undertake to 
solve it. 

Massachusetts then undertook to solve 
the problem. The governor, in his in- 
augural address, called attention to this 
great evil; and the recess insurance com- 
mittee of its legislature, in a unanimous 
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report recently filed, recommended that 
the savings banks be authorized to es- 
tablish life insurance departments for the 
issue of policies in small amounts. 

The results of the present system of 
industrial insurance establish conclusive- 
ly that, in the conduct of the business, the 
interests of the insured are ignored. A 
life insurance company for workingmen 
should, as to each policyholder, be con- 
ducted, like a savings bank, as a benevo- 
lent institution. No one should be in- 
duced to take out a policy unless it is 
advisable for him to do so in the inter- 
ests of those whom he wishes to protect 
by it. No one should be lured into be- 
coming a policyholder. No one should 
take a policy unless he will probably be 
able and willing to continue it in force. 
Furthermore, economy in the manage- 
ment of the insurance savings is as es- 
sential to satisfactory results as the 
economy on the part of the workingmen, 
which alone makes it possible to pay pre- 
miums. 

How far the present system departs 
from these ideals is indicated by the fol- 
lowing data, drawn from Massachusetts 
official reports: 


In the fifteen years ending 
and Death December 31, 1905, the work- 
Benefits. ingmen of Massachusetts paid 

to the so-called industrial life insurance 

companies an aggregate of $61,294,887 in 
premiums, and received back in death bene- 
fits, endowments or surrender values an ag- 
gregate of only $21,819.606. The insurance 
reserve arising from these premiums still 
held by the insurance companies does not 

exceed $9,838,000. a 
It thus appears that, in addition 

to interest’ on invested funds, about 
one-half of the amounts paid by the 
workingmen in premiums has been ab- 
sorbed in the expense of conducting the 
business and in dividends to the stock- 
holders of the insurance companies. 

If this $61,294,887, instead of being 
paid to the insurance companies, had been 
deposited in Massachusetts savings 
banks, and the depositors had withdrawn 
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from the banks an amount equal to the 
aggregate of $21,819,606 which they re- 
ceived from the insurance companies 
during the fifteen years, the balance re- 
maining in the savings banks December 
31, 1905, with the accumulated interest, 
would have amounted to $49,931,548.35 
—and this, although the savings banks 
would have been obliged to pay upon 
these increased deposits in taxes to the 
Commonwealth more than four times 
the amount which was actually paid by 
the insurance companies on account of 
the insurance. 

Not only has the regular premium 
charge been double that charged for or- 
_ dinary level premium life insurance; the 
disparity has been even greater in the 
initial periods of the industrial policy, 
rising as high as eight times that paid 
for ordinary insurance; for a clause 
found in most policies provides that if 
death occurs within the first six months 
after the date of the policy, only one- 
fourth of the face of the policy will be 
paid, and if death occurs within the sec- 
ond six months, payment will be made of 
only one-half. 

And the extraordinary premium rates 
have actually been in force in respect to 
a majority of all policies written; since 
more than one-hglf of the policies do not 
remain in force twelve months. In 1905, 
1,253,635 Metropolitan and 951,704 Pru- 
dential policies lapsed. The experience 
of their young and energetic rival, the 
Columbian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is even more striking. On Jan- 
uary I, 1905, that company had _ out- 
standing 40,397 industrial policies. It 
wrote, during the year, 103,466. At the 
end of the year, it had outstanding only 
63,497; and yet, of the 143,863 policy- 
holders, only 699 had died, while 79,677 
policies—that is, one hundred and four- 
teen times as many had lapsed. In the 
eight years ending December 31, 1905, 
the terminations of the industrial poli- 
cies in New York state numbered 4,594,- 
306 and only 427,635 (that is, less than 
one-tenth) were by death. 

In view of this appalling 
sacrifice of the savings of 
the. poor which the “indus- 
trial insurance” system has wrought, the 
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huge profits of the stockholders in the 
leading industrial insurance companies 
stand as a record of shame. The Pru- 
dential pays annual dividends to its stock- 
holders equivalent to more than 219 per 
cent upon the capital actually paid in 
According to the testimony of its vice- 
president, Forrest F. Dryden, a stock- 
holder who, on October 13, 1875, paid in 
$2,200, has received in the aggregate a 
return upon his investment of $329,363.- 
60, or about 15,000 per cent. The an- 
nual dividends of the Metropolitan are 
equivalent to only 28 per cent on the 
capital actually paid in. But President 
Hegeman has testified that in fifteen 
years the company had earned and accu- 
mulated for its stockholders, in addition, 
a surplus of more than twenty-eight times 
the capital so paid in. 

The excessive amounts paid in divi- 
dends or in salaries to favored officials ac- 
count directly, however, for only a small 
part of the terrible shrinkage of the 
workingmen’s savings. The main cause 
of waste lies in the huge expense of so- 
liciting insurance, taken in connection 
with the large percentage of lapses, and 
in the heavy expenses incident to a week- 
ly collection of premiums at the homes 
of the insured. The commission of the 
insurance solicitor is from ten to twenty 
times the amount of the first premium. 
The cost of collecting the premiums va- 
ries from one-fifth to one-sixth of the 
amount collected. And yet commis- 
sions for soliciting and collection are only 
a part of the expenses. The physician’s 
fee, the cost of supervision, of account- 
ing and of advertising must all be added; 
with the result that substantially no in- 
dustrial policy “pays its way” until it has 
been in force about three years. In other 
words, if the policy lapses before it has 
been in force three years, not only does 
the policyholder lose (except the tempo- 
rary protection) all that he has paid in, 
but the company (that is, the persisting 
policyholders) bears a part—generally 
the larger part—of the cost of the lapses 
policy. 

Savings banks pars a on the plan 
prevailing in New York, as in Massa- 
chusetts, are managed upon principles 
and under conditions upon which alone 
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a satisfactory system of life insurance 
for workingmen can be _ established. 
These savings banks have no stockhold- 
ers, being operated solely for the benefit 
of the depositors. They are managed by 
trustees, usually men of large business 
experience and high character, who serve 
without pay, recognizing that the busi- 
ness of collecting and investing the sav- 
ings of persons of small means is a quasi- 
public trust, which should be conducted 
as a beneficent and not as a money-mak- 
ing institution. The trustees, the officers 
and the employes of the savings banks 
have been trained in the administration 
of these savings to the practice of the 
strictest economy. While the expenses 
of managing the industrial departments 
of the Metropolitan, the Prudential and 
the John Hancock companies have, ex- 
cluding taxes, exceeded 40 per cent of 
the year’s premiums, the $662,000,000 of 
deposits held in 1905 in the 189 Massa- 
chusetts savings banks were managed at 
an expense of 0.23 of one per cent of 
the average assets, or 1.36 per cent of 
the year’s deposits. 


Savings Savings institutions so 
Banks and 
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means of providing insur- 
ance to the workingman. With a slight 
enlargement of their powers, these sav- 
ings banks can, at a minimum of expense, 
fill the great need of cheaper life insur- 
ance in small amounts. The only proper 
elements of the industrial insurance busi- 
ness not common to the savings bank 
business are simple, and can be supplied 
at small expense in connection with such 
existing savings banks. They are: 

A. Fixing the terms on which insurance 
shall be given. 

B. The initial medical examination. 

C. Verifying the proof of death. 

The first is the work of an insurance 
actuary; and the present pro rata cost 
of actuarial service can be greatly re- 
duced both by limiting the forms of in- 
surance policy to two or three standard 
forms of policy to be uniform throughout 
the state, and by providing for the ap- 
pointment of a state actuary, who, in 
connection with the insurance commis- 
sioner, shall serve all the savings insur- 
ance banks. 
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The initial medical examination and 
the verification of proof of death, are 
services that may be readily performed 
for the savings banks at no greater pro 
rata expense than for the existing in- 
surance companies. But a state medical 
director should act as adviser and have 
supervision of the local physicians. 

The insurance department of the sav- 
ings bank would, of course, be kept en- 
tirely distinct as a matter of accounting 
from the savings department; but it 
would be conducted with the same plant 
and the same officials, without any large 
increase of clerical force or incidental 
expense, except such as would be re- 
quired if the deposits of the bank were 
increased. On the other hand, the in- 
surance department of savings banks 
would open with an extensive and potent 
good-will, and under the most favorable 
conditions for teaching the value of life 
insurance—a lesson easily learned when 
insurance is offered at about half the 
premium exacted by the industrial com- 
panies. With an insurance clientele com- 
posed largely of thrifty savings banks 
depositors, the expensive house to house 
collection of premiums could be dispens- 
ed with, and more economical payments 
of premiums could probably be substi- 
tuted for weekly payments. Indeed, it 
is probable that the following simple, 
convenient and inexpensive method of 
paying premiums would, to a large ex- 
tent be adopted, namely, making be- 
posits in the savings department from 
time to time, and giving when the policy 
is issued, a standing order to draw on the 
savings fund in favor of the insurance 
fund to meet the premium payments as 
they accrue. 

The safety of savings banks would, of 
course, be in no way imperiled by ex- 
tending their functions to life insurance. 
Life insurance rests upon substantial 
certainty, differing in this respect radi- 
cally from fire, accident and other kinds 
of insurance. Since practical experience 
has given to the world the mortality 
tables upon which life insurance premi- 
ums rest and the reserves for future 
needs are calculated, no life insurance 
company has ever failed which complied 
with the law governing the calcula- 
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tion, maintenance and investment of the 
legal reserve. The causes of failure of 
life insurance companies have been exces- 
sive expense, unsound investment or dis- 
honest management. From these abuses, 
our savings banks have been practically 
free, and that freedom affords strong 
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reason for utilizing them as the urgent 


need arises to supply the kindred service. 


of life insurance. 


1The Massachusetts Savings-Insurance League 
(with headquarters at 2 A Park street, Boston), 
is conducting a vigorous campaign to secure the 
passage by the present legislature of an act to 
permit savings banks to enter upon this new 
and promising sphere of usefulness. 


Educating the Adult Immigrant 


Professor J. Dyneley Prince 


Columbia University 


It is perhaps not generally realized 
that of the population of the United 
States in 1900, 13.6 per cent were for- 
eign born, and 34.3 per cent were wholly 
or partially of foreign parentage. That 
is, there were in 1900, 4,904,270 persons 
of foreign birth in this country, of whom 
10.2 per cent. were utterly unable to speak 
English, while of those already natural- 
ized, 6.3 per cent were classed as illit- 
erates. 

Appalling as such figures were in 1900, 
they by no means represent the percent: 
age of foreign-born and illiterate persons 
who are entitled to enjoy equal rights 
with Americans to-day. In New Jersey 
alone, there is a foreign population con- 
sisting of more than 431,884 such per- 
sons, of whom at least 11.6 per cent are 
quite ignorant of English. Furthermore, 
of the 86,658 illiterate people in New 
Jersey in 1900, 59,307 were of foreign 
birth. 

These facts were what induced Gov- 
ernor Stokes in 1906 to appoint, with the 
consent of the legislature of New Jersey, 
a commission of inquiry, to investigate 
the existing conditions of the immigrant 
in New Jersey and to suggest some 
means by which the foreigner may be 
brought to a better understanding both 
of the language, and of the customs and 
institutions of the countrv of his adop- 
tion. Such an education of the alien is 
not merely necessary for the alien’s own 
sake. It is also absolutely needful for 
the future of the entire country, which 
is rapidly and inevitably becoming a mix- 
ing pot for the blood of nearly all the 
races of the world. Moreover, any at- 
tempt to check permanently this flood of 


immigration would be futile, as Gover- 
nor Stokes himself most ably pointed out 
in a recent speech at Princeton, N. J. He 
there most aptly compared this movement 
of nearly all races towards America, with 
the attraction which ancient Rome held 
for the barbarians of northern Europe, 
who swarmed southward in practically 
irresistible hordes, until they finally pro- 
duced a mixed race which succeeded in 
building up a new and vigorous empire. 
There can be no doubt that a mixed race 
must also result from the present Ameri- 
can undigested conglomeration of peo- 
ples. Therefore it is clearly for us of 
the present generation, while the mixing 
is going on, to determine whether this 
new people is to be a self-governing 
race, embued with that high sense of civic 
righteousness, without which no democ- 
racy can exist, or whether we are to 
lapse into a state of chaos which I shall 
not attempt to describe. . 

The United States is fully committed 
to the principle of manhood suffrage, 
which must, of course, be extended to 
every foreigner who wishes to rank as an 
American citizen. Our only remedy, 
then, against an unintelligent and, there- 
fore, dangerous alien vote is the very dif- 
ficult one of education. I say very diffi- 
cult, because, under the present condi- 
tions, we must not be content with merely 
educating the children of our foreign im- 
migrants. We must strive to reach the 
adults themselves as well as the youth. it 
is perfectly patent that a foreign child, 
or a child of alien parents, who receives 
a wholesome American education in our 
public schools may be very largely set 
back by living in a home where all things 
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American are a sealed book to the par- 
ents. 

The present legislative commission of 
New Jersey, made up of Miss Maud 
Campbell, of Passaic; D. F. Merritt, of 
Princeton, N. J., and the present writer, 
has at its own expense already es- 
tablished four night-schools for Italians 
in the cities of Passaic, Princeton, 
Trenton and Burlington, where young 
Italian men are taught to read 
and speak English through the me- 
dium of the Italian language. Thus 
far, the results have been most satisfac- 
tory and thoroughly justify the commis- 
sion in its recommendation that instruc- 
tion in English must be given at the start 
in the native language of the learners. 
This point we insist upon most strongly, 
as confusion and misunderstandings, too 
common in schools where the teachers are 
ignorant of the speech of the pupils, are 
thus entirely avoided. Of course, great 
care in the choice of teachers must be 
exercised, as it is imperative that the in- 
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structor must be well educated, both in 
his own language and in English. The 
commission has also caused to be printed 
in Italian and circulated among Italians 
in New Jersey the excellent little Guide 
for Immigrants, by Edward S. Ellis. 

In its recent report to the governor of 
New Jersey, the commission recommends 
chiefly that more schools of this charac- 
ter in more languages be founded at the 
public expense all over the state under 
the aegis of the commission itself, with 
a special secretary to act as organizer. 
After a recent conference between the 
commission and the State Board of Edu- 
cation of New Jersey, it was agreed that 
a bill be drafted which shall place all 
schools under the direct control of the 
state board, which shall have added to 
its members a commission of three per- 
sons whose special care shall be the over- 
sight of this sort of school for adult 
aliens. This bill, it is hoped, will be pre- 
sented to the legislature of 1907 with 
favorable results. 


The Newcomer and the Night School 


Isaac Spectorshy 


Headworker the Jewish Settlement, Cincinnati, O. 


“We were dumb and could not speak; 
helpless like babes just born, and you 
were a mother unto us. You reached 
out to us a helping hand and guided us 
tenderly across a path all too thorny. 
We cannot forget you!” 

This was said by a pupil on the closing 
evening of the settlement night school. 
With such expressions of appreciation 
it seems a mere commonplace to speak 
of the far-reaching and telling import- 
ance of the public night schools for adult 
immigrants. They give the greatest 
possible returns for the outlay, these 
schools. In the first place, as the immi- 
grants are prospective citizens, instruc- 
tion in English and civics is an indis- 
pensable investment in good citizenship. 
Then, besides the help that the language 
is to be to the immigrant in bread win- 
ning, the night school presents to him the 
brightest, the noblest side of his adopted 
country. The struggles of the new- 


comer in his early adjustments to the 
strange conditions, breed a none too 
friendly attitude toward “Columbus’s 
land.” But the night school soon re- 
verses his judgment. See what a great 
land this is! Here I come, a poos, lone 
stranger, and I am at once welcomed by 
people who treat me with all courtesy, re- 
ceive me into bright, warm, clean rooms, 
give me books, papers, and teach me the 
language of this country, tell me the 
story of this land, acquaint me with its 
institutions. This is glorious! and it is 
just the knowledge I most need. But 
the spirit of the whole thing; so demo- 
cratic, so free! This is the beacon light 
that shines forth to the immigrant all 
through the dark days. 

Then, too, there in the night school the 
young man who might otherwise drift 
into places of evil resort, forms ties with 
people who are, by natural selection, as 
it were, right acquaintances, because they, 
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too, are drawn there by a desire for im- 
provement. 

The passion which the immigrants 
_have for the, night school may best be 
judged from the fact that during the 
summer months, when the _ settlement 
holds out evening classes to supplement 
the work of the public night schools in 
winter, the rooms are crowded with men 
and women eager to learn. It is a most 
pathetic as well as inspiring sight to see 
men, greybeards and youths, and women, 
shop girls and mothers, sit side by side 
sweltering in rooms heated by gas, on 
stifling summer nights, after a hard day’s 
work, poring over their book to learn 
those awfully puzzling words which seem 
to follow no phonetic plan. They listen 
open mouthed, with almost painful at- 
tention, to the teacher’s account of the 
history or form of government of our 
country. Four nights every week, from 
seven-thirty, when the lingering day st:ll 
invites one out-doors, until nine o’clock, 
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throughout the summer, do these immi- 
grants attend the night school with the 
utmost regularity. 

As an Americanizing agency the night 
school has no substitute. And here I 
would say that civics can and should al- 
ways be a part of the instruction in 
English to foreigners. They not only 
receive the lessons in civics but are eager 
to have them. 

I would not only have public evening 
classes in English and civics for immi- 
grants from November to June, but I 
would even provide “summer” or “vaca- 
tion” evening schools for them. And I 
would not only have evening schools for 
them throughout the year, but I would 
hold out to them, on say Saturday or 
Sunday evenings, “free lectures for the 
people” of a kind that would give the 
immigrant—as well as the American 
workingman a share in the mental wealth 
of. humanity. 


Camp Schools and the State 


Robert C. Hall 
President Pittsburg Stock Exchange 


The educational committee of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
has before it a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative James M. Esler, authorizing the 
establishment of night schools for immi- 
grants in labor camps, whenever appli- 
cation is made upon the local school au- 
thorities over the signatures of at least 
twenty persons. The measure has been 
put before Dr. N. C. Schafer, state super- 
intendent of public instruction and has 
met with his approval. It would place 
Pennsylvania in the lead of American 
states in meeting this wide-spread edu- 
cational need. 

More than that, it has the hearty sup- 
port of representative citizens of Pitts- 
burg, for we have seen the thing demon- 
strated among the 600 workmen employ- 
ed on the great filtration plant which the 
municipality of Pittsburg is building at 
Aspinwall, six miles up the river. A 
school was started experimentally in one 
of the camp shacks and run for five weeks 
in the fall of 1905, through the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. De Luca, the labor contractor. 


So successful was it that the construction 
company put up a special building for the . 
school that winter and when work was 
resumed full force on the water supply 
project in the spring, there was this edu- 
cational innovation planted alongside the 
dredges and steam hoists and the rest 
of the working equipment. The venture 
was due to the perseverance and far- 
sightedness of a woman, Miss Sarah 
Wool Moore of the Society for Italian 
Immigrants, who came here single-hand- 
ed and who not only demonstrated the 
practicability of a camp. school in 
Americanizing foreign workmen, so as 
to carry conviction among those of us 
who have watched it, but has given to 
Americans an altogether new idea of the 
sort of fellows these workmen are. Our 
country home is not far from the filtra- 
tion plant, but until last summer I had 
not felt it safe to allow my family to use 
it since the establishment of the camp. 
Since Miss Moore’s advent the feeling of 
suspicion and distrust in the neighbor- 
hood has entirely vanished. We feel the 
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camp to be more of a faithful bodyguard 
of men. From our porch evenings we 
can hear the tenor voices from the near- 
est shanty with guitar and mandolin ac- 
companiment, and on the Fourth of July 
a company of them celebrated the day 
after the manner of their own festas, 
bringing baskets and flags and flowers. 
Pieces of bunting were stretched from 
tree to tree and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was hung up on the trunks, 
Forest-of-Arden-wise. 

Equally cordial have been the relations 
provoked with the people of Aspinwall 
and many are the volunteer teachers who, 
through Miss Moore, have offered their 
services for this work. 

We are glad to get the work strength 
of these foreign laborers. But for the 
most part we have been altogether too 
willing to leave them to shift for them- 

-selves—to meet them only through the 
saloon-keeper or the fake exploiter. The 
experiment at Aspinwall has taught us 
that in the interests of law and order, in 
the interests of better workmanship at 
shovel and dredge—even if we are too 
selfish to disregard the philanthropic 
claim upon us of these eager newcomers, 
for knowledge of our laws and language 
and ideals—it pays to run such camp 
schools. Pennsylvania is a great indus- 
trial state. There are thousands of am- 
bitious young men in its labor and min- 
ing camps whose lives could be doubled 
in value to this state and to themselves 
if they could be given the opportunity 
which such a camp school represents. 
The school brought home to us how these 
men are condemned to isolation and man- 
ual toil exclusively, with neither books 
‘nor companionship. Non-English speak- 
ing laborers in the cities and towns need 
this special instruction as much as if 
they were in camp. 

I have pointed out that this camp school 
has met with the endorsement of edu- 
cators—county and city and state super- 
intendents of schools. It has won the 
volunteer co-operation of Americans liv- 
ing in the neighborhood, and the support 
of business and professional men in Pitts- 
burg. There is another jury which has 
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rendered an even more emphatic verdict. 
When Miss Moore ended her five weeks’ 
experiment a year ago, she left a slip of 
paper on the. wall, stating that those who 
wished the school re-opened in the spring 
should sign their names. Sheets of paper 
had to be pasted and repasted under that 
first slip to hold the 128 names which 
were quickly signed to it, and this was 
after Miss Moore had left. 

At the present time petitions are being 
circulated by Italians, among other labor 
camps, appealing to the local Boards of 
Education. In Sharpsburgh 102 names 
were gathered in six hours; in the hill 
district of Pittsburg seventy-four be- 
tween six and eight o’clock of three even- 
ings; at Mount Washington twenty-four 
names in one evening; in a mining camp 
twenty-six names in two hours. The pe- 
titions read as follows: 


To THE HONORABLE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


We, the undersigned, Italian laborers, re- 
siding in the town of appeal to your 
honorable board asking that you will open 
and maintain an evening school in this 
neighborhood for our use, because, on ac- 
count of our daily work, we are not other- 
wise able to become acquainted with the 
American language or to prepare ourselves 
for citizenship. 

With full confidence in your willingness 
to thus aid us, and thanking you in advance, 
we are, 


Such petitions are circulated in 
Slovak, Hungarian, Croatian, Bohemian, 
Polish, Lithuanian, Magyar, French, Ger- 
man, Roumanian and Ruthenian, as well 
as Italian. They will accomplish three 
objects—(1) demonstrate the demand 
for schools among immigrants; (2) 
create that demand and prepare them 
to welcome the schools; (3) help to 
convey some idea as to a proper appro- 
priation for two years. 

The petitions are being forwarded to 
Harrisburg in the movement to secure 
legislation. The original draft of the 
bill has been considered by the Edu- 
cational Committee with some favor 
and advices are to the effect that 
its scope will be broadened and an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 recommended, on 
the supposition that 200 schools will be 
needed. 
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Notes on Camp School, No. 1 


Aspinwall, Penn. 


Sarah W. Moore 


Sixteen months is not so far to think back, 
if there comes a quiet time to do it; if not, 
the early impressions will be effaced by 
others. 

My first visit to camp was with Mr. V. 
De Luca, the reigning monarch of that ter- 
ritory, and his genial manner seemed to 
inspire reciprocity from all sides. We visited 
the store, we picked out the vacant shanty, 
one compartment of which was to be trans- 
formed into a school-room and the camp- 
carpenter was instructed to fit it up. The 
carpenter knew exactly what he wanted to 
do and carried out his own ideas of shelf- 
like school-forms and the master’s table con- 
structed like a church altar with piano-stool 
seat behind it. There was one window 
380” x 22” and there was one door—what 
more was needed for our night school? This 
room was lighted for a couple of weeks 


merely by the lanterns brought by the men. 
* * * 


Fourth of July Picknickers. 


Monday, September 11, 1905, was a rainy 
day; the camp was deep in mud. The 
Maestra arrived before dark, being guided 
in by a man, yoke on shoulders, carrying 
pails of water. In the shanty-store—hub of 
the camp-wheel—lanterns were lighted and 
our procession set forth for the _ school- 
shanty at the extreme north western corner 
of the camp; we were led by the carpenter, 
hammer in hand, for the door, like many 
others, was temporarily nailed up, having 
no fastening. The room quickly filled; fif- 
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ITALIAN PETITIONS TO LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


teen books were soon sold and twenty-one 
men enrolled. 

At nine o’clock school closed and the men, 
again in procession, conducted the Maestra 
to the edge of camp. As they chattered and 
splashed through the mud I was touched vo 
hear in their talk more than once the word 
“Carina.” A special escort of three with 
lanterns lighted the way to Aspinwall. 

It was a good beginning and we were all 
very happy. : 

Then followed five weeks of school. There 
was much confusion, much experiment, some- 
times volunteer-helpers, sometimes none; 
but the men, needing as they did so much 
individual attention, waited patiently their 
turn, made faithful attempts to imitate copy 
on loose sheets of paper laid upon the rough 
board strips which answered for desks, to 
see by the dim light of lanterns and a 
few lamps, to read and speak the difficult 
articulation of what they called “the Ameri- 
can language.” 


TWO FESTAS 


In that short “term” of five weeks we cele- 
brated two great festas of which first Gari- 
baldi and then Columbus were the heroes. 
At the festa of September 20,—date of the 
achieved unity of Italy, our black-board was 
wreathed with garlands and under the head- 
‘ing “Viva |’ Italia ed America,” the names 
and dates of great Italians and Americans 
were placed upon it, from Virgil and Dante 


SUNDAY 


HOME-LETTERS. 


A FAMILY IN 


CAMP. 


and Raphael to Lincoln and Verdi and Mar- 
coni. Every man who could write made a 
copy of these names. 

This list was read and approved; then one 
man stepped forth ana inserted among the. 
great Italians of the Garibaldi era the name 
of Pio Nono,—a correction which was adopt- 
ed. The festa was very jolly. We had a 
magic lantern show; and of our two bou- 
quets of red, white and green, one was 
awarded to Pelligrino, who danced as 
“consort” the tarentella with Giacomo 
D’Angelo, the other was divided between 
our three musicians, while, “Mike” De Luca 
won a button hole bouquet for singing the 
Garibaldi hymn. 

The Columbus festa, October 12, we cele-. 
brated in a public hall at Aspinwall, where 
a stereopticon entertainment was given. 
Kindly addresses were spoken, refreshments 
were served, and the little squad of camp 
school pupils, rather timid and shrinking 
at first, were the guests of the Americans. 

* * * 

Our experiment seemed to have justified 
itself; the school was wanted as well as 
needed—that was a point proved by the five 
weeks’ trial and further proof followed later 
in the form of a petition signed by 128 
men begging to have the school resumed. 

At the end of February, 1906, this was 
done; then first the pupils began to stand 
out individually. 


A CAMP ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle Guerriere (Warrior), sprang 
into prominence by a series of letters to 
the “illustrious lady-teacher’” which closely 
followed the close of school and expressed 
his longings and dashed hopes. ‘Fatal des- 
tiny!” he says, “just as I had decided to 
ask of you some moral informations you 
went away. I cannot enlarge; an internal 
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pain hinders me from continuing. The fa- 
igue of the shovel oppresses me and prevents 
my going on. Asking pardon for the con- 
tinual disturbing I salute you with esteem.” 
Aristotle is a versatile, quick witted fragile- 
ly built fellow of twenty-six, with hollow 
voice and pale face, a coal-heaver at the 
first and, since the first, many another thing 
experimentally, for his ambition and only in- 
terest are “commerce.” For commerce he 
would like to prepare himself. He reads 
everything within reach, Italian or English, 
never letting go of a fresh book or paper 
that may come to camp for another until 
he has devoured it. As a boy he was sent 
by his mother to school in Rome, his native 
city. The camp school has been much to 
him and he has often acted as helper. He 
is a very loveable fellow but sometimes they 
call him “the mad Aristotle,” for he does 
wild, irresponsible things and seems rather 
to like this characterization. 

Here is a passage from his biography, 
written first in Italian and translated by 
himself: “T was 18 years old. I knew a 
girl named Virginia. We loved very much. 
She was glad like me go walk after quit time. 
We was very happy. Got work in same place 
from 7 o’clock in the morning to 7 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Never spoken with Vir- 
ginia bat; but every time good. Two years 
were when she deads; so at 17 years old. 
I could not work any more. Whethever I 
was going her picture was at my eyes. I 
could not do nothing wright. One day while 
I was run to take walk near to church yard 
remembering the my loving, I said: It is 
better go away from this bat place. I'll go- 
ing to another country to find something 
for me good. Yes, I was wright away to 
my house and oping the cassetto, goting out 
250 dollars, I have been away. On the place 
of money I lie down a piece of paper, so 
written: My dear Mother I cant stay here. 
I am sorry to live alone; dont cry. I’ll go 
to some place else. Good by. from railroad 
station I have going to Havre (francia); 
from here I have been to Montreal Canada; 

“The rest tomorrow——” 


ARISTOTLE AND THE GOSPEL 


When our Roman Catholic Gospels came, 
one Friday in May, there was great interest. 
Aristotle took possession of a copy and by 
Monday night had read it through, 432 
pages. A daily feature in school has since 
been translation from these Gospels, edited 
in Rome by the via Societaé di San 
Girolamo. Our pupils belong to the Roman 
Catholic faith and the school is supplied 
with these books. Often very striking and 
delightful is the familiar thought in the 
unwonted English dress our pupils give it. 
Aristotle’s version of ‘The lost sheep” “And 
he proposes to them this parable. Who be- 
tween you having one hundred sheep lost 
one of these, he don’t leave the other ninety- 
nine in the dessert and dont goes to find 
the lost until he finds it? Finds it, lays 
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it upon his shoulder gaily and coming at 

home he calls his friends and neighbors say- 

ing them: Rejoice with me. I have find 

my lost lamb. Lo I tell you shall be joy in 

heaven for a sinner repentet than not for 

ninety-nine justs who need not of penitence.” 
* * * 

October 18 was the birthday of one of our 
volunteer helpers of whom the boys are 
very fond. This tribute was prepared to 
reach her with flowers: 

“To Miss W.—birthday October 18, 1906, 
with few flowers our omens we level. To 
receive them with pleasure we pray. Aris- 


totle and Ignatius.” 
* * * 


IGNATIUS AND SAMMY 


The boy Ignatius, twenty-two now, is a 
character, and a genius in his ability to ex- 
press remembered objects by line and in 
color. He paints his memories of |Italian 
villas. We find life like ducks and horses, 
steam ships and locomotives on the black- 
board and in his exercise book. 

He it was who drove the corner stakes 
for our new building into which we moved 
June 2, 1906. He is all bone and brawn, has 
a good brain and a good voice as well. With 
a dollar in his pocket to buy a Christmas 
tree, he goes into the forest, hews one down 
and puts the dollar into decorations. No 
wonder, he became a member of “La Buona 
Vita” (The Good Life Society) and prom- 
ised, for a certain limited time, to eschew 
beer and spirits of all kinds. But the 
time pledged ran out and one day Ignatius 
disappeared and was gone a month. No one 
would directly answer our inquiries. It was 
hinted that he had eloped with his sweet- 
heart but that he would come back. 

One day, just before Christmas, he re- 
appeared, very smiling ana glad to be in 
school again. It turned out that he kad 
been on a drunk, was arrested in Pittsburg 
and sent to the work house. 

0 See Bie 

Sammy Parry is our tall slender, dark-eyed 
boy, now eighteen, with finely cut features 
and the manners of a Chesterfield, warm 
heart, quick appreciation; his name is An- 
glicized according to methods of his own 
from Saviro Perri. 

Here is a recent letter from Sammy: 


FREEDOM, Pa., January 8, 1907. 
My Dear Teacher: 

I have received your very welcome letter 
and I am very glad that yours were all well. 
So we are. . . We the Freedom people 
we are very glad that yours go stard the 
school again next spring. . . . Dear 
teacher I am very sorry that you sent a 
stamp at me; do you think I have not 
money for a stamp; you must not do that. 
: I certainly you scholar. 

Sincerely, 
Sammy Parry. 


Though not much of a student, a thirst 
for learning consumes Sammy. When he 
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heard that school was to be re-opened, he 
was in Allegheny earning $3.00 per day. He 
shortly left that job to come back to the 
Filtration Plant where he was satisfied to 
earn $1.50 because, as he frequently said 
“TJ don’t come here for money I come for 
school.” It was not long before he was 
earning $2.00 as assistant on a dinkey en- 
gine. 
* * * 

One of Sammy’s Scripture translations, 
uncorrected: 

“The Sabeth is made for the men and not 
the men for the Sabeth, therefore the son 
of the man is boss also of the Sabeth.” 


THE SCHOOL AND A SCHOLAR 


Louis Jacobelli, aged 25, is our “old se- 
liable’; the patient plodder, the excellent in- 
telligence, the mind working with constant 
results, never absent unless sick or on a 
special job, of whose work and progress we 
are proud. Louis says he thinks about school 
all day. Here is his composition on the 
new school building: 

“This beautiful school building is not afar 
ago that has built. It is large enough and 
of beauty countenance. There are two doors, 
six windows and a belfry with bell on. The 
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scholars into school are divided in several 
classes; I belong to senior class. There are 
writting tables and benches, books and writ- 
ting books, pencils, maps of United States 
and all important things. 

“This school was inaugurated expecially 
for we Italian laborers where we study En- 
glish language. Hoping to get good advan- 
tage in it. The program of my class is: 
translation from the Gospel, English-Italian 
Language book’s translation, spelling lessons 
from the spelling book, reading from the 
Young Citizen book, English Grammar and 
Arithmetic.” 

Rake 

At Christmas time he wrote from mem- 
ory the story of the nativity—how was “born 
the save man of the World in che town of 
David,” and how they heared ‘“‘a great noise 
of the Angels that were singing a noble 
song which is Joy to the world and peace 
to men on earth of good will.” 


CAMR TRAGEDIES 


Members of the school witnessed a fatal 
accident which they say was the fault of a 
half-drunken engineer. A man named Spag- 
nuolo was ordered to pick up something at 
a spot just under a suspended steam-shovel. 
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He at first refused to go, but the alternative 
. Was put: “Go or lose your job.” Just as the 
man reached the spot, steam was turned on, 
the shovel dropped and Spagnuolo’s back 
was broken. So number 560, having a wife 
-and six children in Italy, passed. He had 
been in this country only three months. For 
such afflicted families there seems to be no 
redress; no employers’ liability law enables 
them to get damages from the City of Pitts- 
burg. 
* * * 

We have pupils simultaneously in jail and 
in the work-house. Enrico Malozzi, a sixteen 
year old boy, began his studies in the Pitts- 
burg jail where he was confined a couple 
of months for assault and battery, his op- 
ponent Ludovico Collochi being meantime in 
the work-house. We were allowed to visit 
Malozzi and to give him through the bars 
a lead-pencil and copy-book which, without 
knowing the name or meaning of one word 
or letter and without being helped to form 
the letters, he filled with most excellent 
work. 


TOO MUCH BEER AND A SONG 


His trouble, as related by Aristotle, all 
came from too much beer and a song. Aris- 
totle begins his story of the shooting in his 
usual florid style: 

“Tt was a fine day month of March and 
while some were playing with cards or with 
something else in camp, some were at home 
drinking beer. One glass after one was 
drink and all was glad. In a few minutes 
the scene is changed. Ludovico Collochi 
(aged 20) and Rocco Finaterri (aged 40) 
have started to sing a song. The song was 
good and Collochi sang it good, but Rocco 
Finaterri could not understand and quarrels 
with Collochi. Collochi, who is very young 
yet and can do anything quickly, went out 
from shanty to get away from Finaterri fear- 
ing Finaterri would strike him. Finaterri 
did not go out but remained in shanty, 
but Enrico Malozzi his nephew went out for 
him and pulling out his revolver brandished 
it at Collochi who struck him with a stove- 
pin. He could not understand about using 
of the revolver, and jusc to make Collochi 
afraid he shot the pistol but shot it behind 
him. 

Trani Agostino, who is in San Francisco 
hospital now, was behind Malozzi just to 
take revolver out from his hand but the 
ball hits him in the leg. 

The song that Collochi sang is this: 
“Tu sei poeta ma non sai Cantare 
“Hai denaro e non sai te ne fare. 

You are a poet but do not know how to sing 
You have money but do not know what to 
do with it. 

Malozzi was let off on account of his youth, 
penitence and promises and Collochi got out 
of the work-house, both appearing in school 
about the same time but we have lost sight 
of them. 
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Fabio, the Roman, is devoted to the school 
but has a curious theory that he can jump 
into the speech of America by disaaining 
and ignoring the Italian language. He is 
very unwilling to translate; the slow process 
of building up his vocabulary word by word 
does not appeal to him; and he clings to a 
curious name which, on his arrival at New 
York, an interpreter told him was the literal 
English for his own. His own is Fabio Cas- 
sino; the name he chooses to go by is Phebe 
Hasing. Nothing can be said to affect his 
confidence in this misbegotten name. Fabio 
has a tremendous voice and quite a reper- 
toire. In his lighter hours, namely after 
school or when we have guests, he is fond 
of singing, with elaborate gesticulation, 
snatches of opera; and of reciting. He, I 
suppose, must be quite witty for he brings 
down the house. At other times he sits 
apart in gloom. He was our Santa Claus 
and performed that masquerade most suc- 
cessfully. Then there is Frank Reda, a 
bright 17 year old boy, standing second 
only to Louis in the senior class. What 
would he not be capable of, if only he 
could have his time! But he is perpetually 
counting bags of concrete and often absent 
from school on account of necessary over- 
time work, both week days and Sunday. He 
and his father have built a little cabin close 
by the school-house. It is marked “The 
Reda-Residence.” These workers are sup- 
porting themselves and, in much greater 
comfort, no doubt, the family in Italy. 
Frank has written some very good compo- 
sitions and easily commits poetry to memory. 


A VENETIAN: A BAKER 


Generoso, the baker, like Fabio, wants to 
know English, but he will not study it. He is 
very quick at figures, wants a great deal of 
attention and sulks when left to work by 
himself. He is an incessant talker and is 
indifferent as to whether he is or is not 
understood by his auditory. Talking is the 
necessity and he is apt to continue his ob- 
servations, alta voce, in the face of speak- 
ers we may have and during our closing ex- 
ercise, which consists of a repetition in uni- 
son of “Our Father,” first in Italian and 
then in English. Mrs. M. D. Streiff, the ca- 
pable principal now in charge whose work 
in the school dates from June 4, has fin- 
ally subdued him and also dissuaded him 
from the habit of carrying a pistol. 

Generoso is from the Venetian country, 
has a young family there and has very pro- 
nounced opinions about Italian politics being 
against the Blacks and all priests. 


CITIZENSHIP 


We hear very little discussion of these 
matters. Generally the men seem to love 
Italy without taking much interest in par- 
ties or policies. We have sounded them on 
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their views of American citizenship and 
that is a subject they are glad to learn 
about. When school was re-opened, ten men 
were present and I asked how many wished 
to become American citizens. Every hand 
went up. Then I asked them to give their 
reasons for desiring citizenship and each 
one made some answer: 

“Because I mean to live here.” 

“T want to take part in public affairs.” 

“T want to make friends of good men.” 

“T can go to Italy and return without be- 
ing stopped at Ellis Island.” 

“T get a better job.” 

Written answers the next night: 

“T will not live in this country like strang- 
er, but I want stay here just the same of 
American people.” 

“IT want honor the laws because I love it.” 

Among written conceptions of the duties 
of citizenship were these: 

“To love the people like themselves and 
never oppress them.” 

“To do nothing to dishonor the good 
name of United States.” 

* * * 

Frank Reda presented the following rules 

of conduct: 


1. “To learn the American Constitution 
thoroughly and abide by it. 


2. “To vote at all elections, both local and 
national, provided you comply with all the 
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election laws in whichever state you may 
reside. 


3. “To read the different newspapers which 
contain both the local and foreign news con- 
cerning the good and welfare of the United 
States so as to be able to converse with all 
persons whom you may come in contact with 
regarding any important questions which 
may arise in time of peace or war in which 
the United States should be involved in. 


This answer was staggering from a boy 
of sixteen, and I have often wondered what 


person or what book helped him out. 
pea vain nh 


CAMP FOLLOWERS 


There are picturesque characters in camp 
who drift in and out of school. For a while 
we were regularly serenaded by a pfifferiere 
from the Abruzzi, hugging his huge bag- 
pipes and wailing fifteen minutes it seemed 
without taking a breath. The first music he 
says our Lord ever heard was the droning 
of the bag-pipes and so they are always play- 
ed at Christmas time. Once in a while a 
woman with a little child in her arms or 
by her side slips in and tries to form the 
letters of her name but there is never any 
success. 

* * * 

One evening a tall strapping  fel- 

low with light hair, blue eyes and sunny 


OF THE CAMP. 


THE FILTRATION BASIN. 


smile came striding into the school house 
and announced himself as Patrick Ortol. He 
spoke pretty good though broken English, 
but he could not write English, and he went 
to work with a push and determination that 
seemed, like his name, more [Irish than 
Italian. He soon became the life of the 
school; such gay spirits, such undaunted 
faith in himself, he could do anything, and 
he did work well. But his forte is not so 
much in the line of books, though he has a 
very good mind, as in practical affairs. A 
boy of eighteen he seems to inspire confr 
dence in his employers and finds a place 
when others seek in vain. He earns good 
wages and has sent $180.00 to his mother as 
a present and not because she needs it for 
the family is in good circumstances. He 
says he will die if he cannot see his mother 
before long. But then he wants also to see 
the world and the West, where, in far Ore- 
gon, an uncle who owns much property and 
a saloon, urges him to come and get rich 
as a bartender. Because he has no bad 
habits, does not smoke or touch drink, he 
thinks it would be safe to do this. His real 
name is Pasquale, not Patrick, and by re- 
quest we now call him “William P.” 

Though very fierce sometimes in his talk 
about “breaking such a devil’s face,” his is 
a kind heart. In his good clothes he is 
quite a swell, and enjoys the friendliness 
of the young Aspinwall Americans. 

One of William’s scripture translations 
was “Blessed are the milds for they shall 
possess the land.” 


gor ~ 


THE WATER-BOYS 


Our water-boys are about twelve in num- 
ber, and how fond we are of the little fel- 
lows. 

The brainiest, the pluckiest and one of the 
smallest is Alessandro Burzesi. He is not 
afraid of anything; not afraid of work 
trudging under his yoke which enables him 
to carry two pails of water at once over 
the half-mile between the well in camp and 
the thirsty toilers at the plant; he is not 
afraid of lessons, he masters them as well 
as the best; he sings like an angel though 
his voice is changing, and he is not afraid 
to stand with his littke comrade Sebastiano 
Rusciti, as last night, before an audience 
of 500 and sing without accompaniment and 
starting the tune himself “Jesus Saviour 
Pilot Me” or, his favorite, “Joy to the 
World.” 

The fathers of these boys are men skilled 
only with the shovel and during winter 
months the shovel is idle. Pay ($1.50 per 
day) has stopped as well as work, and at 
best, pay did not more than keep the two 
fathers and their respective families now 
divided between Italy and America. So the 
alternative now, in these days of enforced 
idleness, is either to open a credit at the 
shanty store till spring work comes (and 
debt is a horror as it should be) or, sacrifice 
the little sons, and put the weight of family- 
support on their young shoulders. So little 
Alessandro and Sebastiano, each thirteen, 
have taken a two miles walk to the nearest 
glass factory, and worked there from 7 a. m. 
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to 5 p. m. moving the hot bottles with long 
tongs. Alternate weeks they have worked 
from 5 p. m. to 2 a. m. at sixty ‘cents per 
day. How pale and peaked the little fellows 
grew! 

Now they have an easier and a nearer 
job in a bowling alley where they set up 
nine pins or lift, when the game is on, at 
intervals of fifty seconds, a ball that weighs 
fifteen pounds from the floor to the frame. 
The work-day is from 11 a. m. to 12 p. m., 
and the pay fifty cents. 

Nearly all the water-boys, now scattered 
and in different. factories, have the same 
story of misery, stunted growth and no 
schooling. 

Here is a letter from Alessandro, written 
one night in school: 


“Dear Teacher— . . . Which Bible 
story do you like best? I like the story 
which tells of the angels singing the song 
Joy to the Woorld. I like very best Joy to 
the Woorld. I beg your pardon if you find 
any mestakes. 

“Very respectfully, your pupil, 


“Alessandro Burzesi.” 
* * * 


A very dapper little man is Hannibal 
Twenty-miles (Venti-Miglia), our mandolin 
player. His has a talent in the musical line 
but English comes very hard. He can learn 
a good lesson and he can pretend to under- 
stand what you say, but soon betrays his 
ignorance. 

“Did you like Miss C. last night Hanni- 
bal?’ A beaming smile does not prepare 
you for ‘“No-o.” He would never have said 
“No” if he had understood. Though making 
slow progress he values his opportunity and 
one night surprised us with this tribute: 

“Our thanks to the teachers of the school. 

“For a long time my heart was beating urg- 
ing me towards you my dear teachers to 
thank you. We congratulate ourselves much 
because of your reception of us Italians.” 
(translated) 
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Louis Jacobelli also prepared an original 
tribute which on the visit of Messrs. Fabbri 
and Brush, November 6, he _ recited—a 
poem, and this is his translation: 

“Since, O gentle ones to listen you are 
pleased ‘ 

To the limited test of our ability 

A fervid desire in my heart was born 

To present to you my gracious homage 

In the name of my loved companions 

Before that you from this place go out. 

Perhaps weariness during this time may 
have caught : 

Your spirit and you bore it in quiet 

And you were bountiful of forgiveness 
true. 

To you we owe benignity and courtesy; 
who 

Worthily to thank you might be uble? 

And first of all to our good school-mistress 

Of grace we will render humble tribute, 

Which also we render to every teacher, 

And to the gentle auditory here come, 

And to how many who have visited this 
school 

From us welcomed with paternal care. 

But the grateful mind which speaks in 
my chest 

Cannot exhale its burning good wishes. 

It prays from the Heavens that every gift 
selected 

Will render you to a degree always con- 
tent. 

Thai in you perennial gladness redound. 

Whence to-day for us the cordial jocund 
festa.” 

Paper ae ac 3 

This certainly is the thought and speech 
of a gentleman. 

The question arises—‘Are there Italians 
in all labor camps of such a quality?” I 
believe there are—rare and beautiful spirits 
ready to re-inforce all that is good in our 
American civilization if we will show them 
what that is, ready to bring to it noble 
ideals from the home country, ideals such 
as Mazzini expressed when he said—‘Let us 
insist less upon our rights and more upon 
our duties.” 


Sketching on the hill back of the camp. 


Reformatory Girls 


A Study of Girls Paroled from the New York State Industrial School and 
the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island 


Maude E. Miner 
Probation Officer of the Harlem Court, New York 


I. Methods of Study 


Before June 1, 1904, delinquent girls 
under sixteen years of age in the state of 
New York were committed to the State 
Industrial School at Rochester and to the 
Society for the Reformation of Juve- 
nile Delinquents in the city of New York. 
The necessity of providing separate insti- 
tutions for boys and girls in need of cor- 
rectional restraint had been recognized 
for some time, and recommendations had 
been made by the boards of managers of 
the two institutions and the State Board 
of Charities that girls should no longer 
be received at the Industrial School and 
the House of Refuge. The administra- 
tive difficulties and utter inadequacy of 
methods were urged; and it became clear 
that the girls ought to be in an institution 
where greater freedom and some moral 
classification would be possible, and in 
which the training could be of more prac- 
tical value. 

The law was passed March 28, 1904, 
which provided that the commitment of 
girls to the State Industrial School and 
the House of Refuge should cease after 
June 1, 1904. During the same session 
of the legislature, a change in the law 
was secured, by which the House of 
Refuge for Women at Hudson became 
the New York State Training School for 
Girls, for the reception of all girls not 
over sixteen years of age legally commit- 
ted to the institution. The girls who 
were in the Industrial School and the 
House of Refuge were not transferred 
to the Training School or to other 
institutions ; but by decision of the boards 
of managers were paroled to their par- 
ents or to employers. The girls’ depart- 
ment was closed October 1, 1904, at the 
Industrial School and June 6, 1905, at 
the House of Refuge. 

Under the auspices of the department 
of social economy at Columbia. Uni- 
versity and the New York School 
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of Philanthropy, I began in Jan- 
uary, 1906, a study of girls paroled 
from the State Industrial School and 
the House of Refuge, with a view 
to determining, if possible, the result 
of the action of the institutions in 
paroling the girls and its bearing on the 
policy of committing girls to reformatory 
institutions. Four hundred and _forty- 
four girls were included in the study— 
114 from the State Industrial School and 
108 from the House of Refuge paroled 
after the law was passed, and equal num- 
bers from each institution released before 
the passage of the law. All those who 
had returned to the institutions for a 
period less than three months were ex- 
cluded from the number. 

Information with regard to the girls 
has been received from the records of the 
institutions—admission ledgers, histories, 
and parole books; also from visiting or 
writing to the girls or to their relatives. 
or employers. 

One hundred and ninety visits have 
been made to the homes of the girls who 
live in and near New York city and 
Rochester, and more than 200 letters 
have been written to learn where the 
girls are at present and the manner in 
which they are conducting themselves. 
From these sources I have been able to 
learn something of the history of each 
girl, when she entered the institution and 
during the time she remained in it, and 
of the later events in her life after being 
released on parole. 


Il. The Girls and Their Homes Before 
They Entered the Institutions 


Table I shows the number and percent- 
age of girls from the Industrial School 
and the House of Refuge having native 
and foreign parents. The numbers are 
given for the two groups paroled before 
and after the law was passed, and the total 
numbers and percentages for the entire 
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Table I,—Parentage of girls paroled from the State Industrial School and the 
House of Refuge. 


State INDUSTRIAL ScHOOL 


House or REFUGE 


Total | Per Cent B Total | Per Cent. 


} Watrs :— 
Parents native 
One parent foreign. . 
Parents foreign 
Unknown 

| CoLoreEp :— 
Parents native (Negro) 


Parents foreign (Negro) 
One parent Negro 
One parent Indian 


A. The group paroled before the passage of the law. 
B. The group paroled after the passage of the law. 


group from each institution. A larger 
foreign percentage is noted in the case 
of the girls from the House of Refuge— 
sixty-one per cent as compared with 
forty-seven per cent at the Industrial 
School. Among the parents of girls 
from the House of Refuge more foreign 
women married foreign men of the same 
nationality and there were fewer unions 
between native and foreign persons. 

The percentage of girls born in for- 
eign countries is greater at the House of 
Refuge (thirty per cent) than at the In- 
dustrial School (eight per cent). See 
table II. Most of those not born in the 
United States who came to the Industrial 
School were from Canada, leaving only 
three per cent from European countries. 
At Randall’s Island the foreign element 
was composed principally of Russians, 
Austrians, Germans, English and _Ital- 
ians. The larger number of colored 
girls at the House of Refuge is notice- 
able. 

Knowledge of the localities where the 
homes of the girls were situated is help- 
ful in understanding the composition of 
the groups and the difference in the 
homes and occupations of the girls. The 
228 girls at the Industrial School were 
from thirty-six different counties— forty 
per cent from the four, Jefferson, Rensse- 
laer, Erie and Monroe, and sixty per cent 
from thirty-two other counties. The ma- 
jority from each of the four counties 
came from the principal city of the coun- 
ty—Watertown, Troy, Buffalo and Roch- 


ester. In all ninety-seven girls, or forty- 
two per cent, from the Industrial School 
were living in the cities—nineteen at 
Troy, seventeen at Watertown, thirteen 
at Buffalo, twelve at Rochester, nine at 
Albany, and a few in several others. 

Eighty-six per cent of the girls at 
Randall’s Island were committed from 
the courts of Greater New York, and 
seventy per cent from Manhattan bor- 
ough alone. But thirteen per cent of the 
entire number had been living in the 
neighboring counties. 

Information with regard to the char- 
acter of the homes of the girls differs in 
the two institutions. From the data 
given it is impossible to tell to what ex- 
tent the home is responsible for the 
criminal tendency in the girls. At Roch- 
ester the judgment of the home is based 
on the word of the girl, and effort is: 
made to distinguish between the good, 
poor, and bad or immoral homes. Fifty- 
five per cent were good or fairly good, 
nineteen per cent bad; the others poor, 
doubtful or unknown. At Randall’s Isl- 
and, as the result of the examination 
made by the parole agent, it is recorded 
whether or not the home was a tenement 
or a private house, and whether comfort- 
ably or fairly well furnished. Sixty- 
three per cent of the homes were tene- 
ments and six per cent private houses; 
fifty per cent were comfortably or fairly 
furnished, thirteen per cent poorly fur- 
nished; and the others either had not 
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Table IIl.—Birthplaces of girls paroled from the State Industrial School and 
the House of Refuge. 


Sratre InpusTRIAL SCHOOL. House or REFUGE. 
BIRTHPLACE. | 
A B Total | Per Cent A B Total | Per Cent. 

SE IKEA SS A Onan ae 108 108 216 94.74 91 88 179 

ETRIEOM: SEAGER. conch. be ccesaucuscses lus 93 196 85.96 61 55 116 

p PRODUID MA Seen sicateeis «suchas cranes ee |S Se 8.78 80 83 63 

ROGMROG cena eresie cube viens meiemtcet anos 4 9 13 meee 1 1 

RTA cue nic cad bos oveale ns pRB cihisacceolasasmes lee sarees 2 6 8 

' POU AN ne cays oot «Roa emcis OER Gee 0G Bo csey 1 1 1 

; JA STE ED. Cha Saae See ARES ooo - a 0 oT Gee ONG! SEM at beri 5 5 10 

SOUPS GL TE hina ce seslaw cies Getic ee eoeeail aati —steaisematel lems ientecd) em ee REA ye: ul 1 
PANO Mc Sate cates hated site ole hetice Ls Sais ste 1 1 

ARDYDRAM Vc icoiaenc sete ance ater lose ccs 3 3 2 6 8 

ONL SAG eRa ae Same EM Gn soit <a a eey hot Cr pean 1 1 5 2 Hs 

JB VIDa Es iSae eee cetssokes Sboseebic tel (Seb yb) SOnersc icc acRitan bot hom ame Nall Wei aes 2 2 

LESSEE Seat GARE an oO Ac estas Saeeee ae 1 1 De lnoseeces 1 

ESWRUGR Ee aoc. qaneneee core cece eal ince ioe [lclncteictecis |ietesieisions Ne acres 1 

RSW TRR ene n is ch een ie Oe aa naw als lieieenvclar | 'sisiesecere’e' 6 LS ree ao tete 5 

LEE SE ance sooo ot AUG jacpOgb eae oll PSdeecom! Ogee oarl Soctmesas 13 9 22 

IOEOREED ssc ociw Sie syemeeyae an Siew aus es 6 6 12 5.26 17 20 87 

Winited Statesiz. cs scecccasess-oemcess 6 6 12 5.26 17 18 35 

FPioreign ... 920). CE Sa cease eM ante schi|(seisie cetcheismiciemen. ae ORE EM Iiilts.ctsintorscte 2 2 

iWierb in Gled Decwencimaiseepreiienrcee ocieilicsiacssscitcccor seis ict elmscl teem Ulam, tose sine 1 1 

By SBME Meath he ee ee ole wiareie pith Staichs lec] wieielals os felelele sec tbe | po MP t lt wall smcucseye ere 1 1 

PRODAU Aa ontale ott Saket ss s'eyn cK 114 114 228 100.00 108 108 216 


been examined or the description of them 
had not been entered in the books. 

The number of homes broken up by 
the death of one or both parents or by 
their separation, is indicated in table III. 
In twenty-seven per cent of the families 
of girls from the Industrial School and 
in eight per cent of those from the House 
of Refuge the parents were either di- 
vorced or mother or father had deserted. 
In a number of cases it is noted that at 
the death of one parent the other had 
utterly abandoned the child or failed to 
provide for it. The child was then plac- 
ed in an orphan asylum or with rela- 
tives, friends or strangers. Often the 
mother was obliged to go out working 
because of the death or desertion of her 
husband, or his failure to provide for the 


family. Thirty per cent of the mothers 
of girls from both institutions had some 
regular occupation by which they sup- 
ported or helped to support the family. 
In the majority of cases the work took 
them from their homes during the day, 
leaving the children without suitable 
guardianship. The effect of this in pro- 
ducing juvenile delinquency cannot be 
overestimated. 

Association with criminal, drunken or 
idle parents is as frequently the cause of 
criminality in children as neglect of chil- 
dren by parents. Intemperance of one 
or both parents is recorded in the his- 
tories of eighteen per cent of the girls 
committed to the House of Refuge, and 
in thirty-eight per cent of those at the 
Industrial School. The only source of 


Table III.—Parental Relations. 


State INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. House or REFUGE. 
A B Total | Per Cent A B Tota] | Per Cent 
| Parents living together.| 28 27 55 24.12 42 34 %6 85.18 
| Parents separated....... 29 33 62 27.19 | 11 7 18 8.33 ] 
Both parents dead dee 8 8 16 7.02 co 24 29 53 24 54 RS 
| Father dead........ on 23 25 48 21.05 fis 16 14 80 13 89 tz 
Mother dead ............ 24 19 43 18.86 = 15 22 87 17.18 ra) 
| Parents unknown....... 2 2 4 1.76 Ji = aliigeaeesse 2 2 93 J 
Motal asteene. sted! 114 114 228 100.00 108 108 216 100.00 
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this information is the word of the girl 
at the time she entered the institution, 
and it can hardly be doubted that there 
may be some confusion of moderate 
drinking with real drunkenness, or in 
other cases disinclination on the part of 
the girl to admit this fault in her parents. 

In forty-one per cent of the families 
of girls from the Industrial School there 
had been other arrests—seventy-eight in 
the first group and seventy-two in the 
second. Eight fathers and ten brothers 
had served terms in state prisons, and 
others, together with mothers and sis- 
ters, had been in the county jails or peni- 
tentiaries or in the state reformatories. 

Twenty-five, or ten per cent of the 
girls paroled from the Industrial School 
had been previously arrested, and twenty- 
four per cent had been in other institu- 
tions. Thirty-four had been in orphan 
asylums, and the others in reformatories, 
houses of shelter, or under the care of 
humane societies. Four girls had been 
in two different institutions and one in 
three institutions. A larger percentage 
of the girls at Randall’s Island (twenty- 
five per cent) had been in the courts at 
least once before the time when they were 
sentenced to the House of Refuge. 
Eighteen per cent had been in other in- 
stitutions—fourteen in orphan asylums, 
and the others in different correctional 
institutions. 

An observation of the records seems 
to indicate that there is some connection 
between the mentality and education of 


a girl and her tendency to become a juve-. 


nile delinquent. It is stated with regard 
to twelve from the Industrial School and 
four from the House of Refuge that they 
were “mentally deficient” or “not very 
bright.” Several of them had a criminal 
record before being committed to these 
institutions, and four are still in the cus- 
tody of the state in other institutions. 
Ten per cent of the girls from the In- 
dustrial School and twenty-two per cent 
from the House of Refuge either could 
not read or write at all, or but very little. 
The larger foreign element among the 
Randall’s Island girls partially explains 
the increased percentage of illiteracy 
among them. In some cases this illiter- 
acy means that the girls have but re- 
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cently come to this country; in others 
that they have remained out of school 
from their own choice or through the 
carelessness, ignorance or neglect of 
parents. But the real cause is most 
often to be found in the greed or shift- 
lessness of parents, which compels the 
children to go to work and earn money at 
an age when they should be in school, 
according to the laws of the state. As 
I have talked with some of the mothers, 
they have expressed their great grief in 
having the girl in the reformatory in- 
stitution for two or three years, because, 
as one expressed it, “the yonk girl was. 
goot for making three or four dollars ein 
week by neckwear or mit white goods 
und when’ she is put away, I not get 
money.” 

A wide difference is noted in the num- 
ber of girls of the two institutions who: 
were employed in gainful occupations 
at the time of their commitment to the 
institutions, and in the variety of their 
work. But thirty-five per cent of those 
at the Industrial School had been regu- 
larly employed, while seventy-four per 
cent of the girls at Randall’s Island had 
some special occupation. The greater 
proportion of the girls who had been at 
work before coming to the Industrial 
School had been engaged in domestic 
service. In the towns and smaller cities 
from which so many went to the Indus- 
trial School there are not so many kinds 
of employment open to them as in the 
big cities; and it is natural that a larger 
percentage should take up housework as 
an occupation. From considering table 
IV it might appear that this is a very 
dangerous kind of employment, and 
much may be said for and against it. 
Many girls go out to work in families 
when they are quite young. They are 
freed from the restraint of their parents, 
and their employers do not take any re- 
sponsibility for them. This leaves them 
entirely without guardianship and di- 
rection at the time when they need it 
most. Often no care is taken in the se- 
lection of the homes to which they go, 
and the greatest harm comes to them 
from members of the families in which 
they work. On the other hand, if a 
girl is with people who are really inter- 
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Table IV,—Occupations of girls before coming to the State Industrial School 
and the House of Refuge. 


Stare INpusTRIAL SCHOOL. 


OCCUPATION. 


House oF REFuGs. 


B 


Total. | Per Cent Per Cent 


Domestic Service 84 


Factory 14 
Office Work 
Sewing 

Stores and eons 
Miscellaneous 


58 71.61 
23 28.39 


ested in her welfare and consider them- 
selves her guardians and try to teach 
and train her, no experience may be more 
valuable to her and no occupation which 
she is fitted to enter offer more advant- 
ages. Especially is this true in case the 
girl has not suitable guardians at home. 

A few of the girls from the Industrial 
School had been working in factories be- 
fore coming to the institution. The fac- 
tories with the number employed in each 
are: brass, one; candy, one; canning, 
two; cigars, five; collar, four; corset, 
one; shoe, one; silk, two; thermometer, 
two; tobacco, two; woolen, two. 

Of the fifty-six girls from the House 
of Refuge engaged in domestic service, 
thirty-four had been doing general 
housework; nineteen were nurse girls, 
and three had been employed in hotels as 
cchambermaids or waitresses. All of 
these girls were Americans—colored and 
white—and Irish. There is a great dis- 
inclination on the part of most of the 
foreign girls to enter domestic service. 
‘They consider it beneath them and much 
prefer to go into a factory and live at 
thhome, no matter how poor that home may 
be. The parents also insist on having 
them at home and do everything in their 
power to keep them there. 

Fifteen girls from the House of 
Refuge had worked in stores and shops 
‘as cash girls or “salesladies;” thirteen 
thad been employed in different needle 
trades—two at dressmaking; one at 
underwear; three on shirt-waists; one 
in making boys’ shirts ; one in making 
button-holes ; four “on white goods,” and 
one ina tailor shop. The four girls who 
had been in offices were a typewritist, a 
tbookkeeper, a telephone operator, and a 


girl who had addressed envelopes. 
Among those who are grouped as being 
employed in miscellaneous occupations are 
a chorus girl, and a dancer, an errand 
girl, a girl who “painted art cushion 
tops,” one who worked on a lunch wagon, 
two who helped their parents at fruit 
stands, two who were in a laundry and 
five who worked on artificial flowers. 

More girls from the House of Refuge 
had been engaged in factory work than 
in any other occupation. Twenty-six 
different kinds of factories are mention- 
ed. Those employing one girl each were 
braid, button, candy, cap, clothing, crack- 
er, dress-shield, paper, pencil, preserve, 
ribbon, rope, skirt, slipper, trimming, and 
umbrella factories; those in which two 
of the girls had been working were, 
biscuit, bookbinding, handkerchief, pearl 
button, stocking, tobacco and underwear 
factories. Four had worked “on paper 
boxes” and four on neckties; seven in 
cigar factories; two had been machine 
operators; one had done machine hem- 
stitching and eleven had worked in “dif- 
ferent factories.” 

The low moral tone of some of the 
factories and the small wages paid to the 
employes surely have some influence in 
increasing juvenile delinquency among 
girls. Often when mothers have trouble 
in controlling their daughters at home, 
they place them at work in shop or fac- 
tory, thinking that there the girls will 
receive the influence they need to “steady 
them down.” Instead of the factory 
proving to be a training school or moral 
reformatory, it is too often found that 
the girls become more wild and un- 
manageable. Influenced by older co- 
workers, they come to feel more inde- 
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pendent and remain away from home— 
a few days at first, and later weeks or 
months at a time. The salary which 
was barely adequate as long as they re- 
mained at home, now ceases to be a living 
wage, and they have soon entered on a 
dishonest life. The same dangers await 
the girls who have no homes and no 
relatives or friends to look after and help 
them. Every employer of young girls, 
whether in shop, office, sewing-room, pri- 
vate family, or factory, should feel the 
responsibility that rests upon him for 
their welfare, and ought not to be in- 
different to the moral atmosphere in 
which they work or to the manner by 
which many are known to supplement 
their weekly wage. 
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—including the vagrants, 


| 


The Circumstances of Commitmen 


iil. 


The causes of commitment and the ages | 
at which the girls entered the institutions, | 
are grouped together in table V. Nearly 
three-fourths of the entire number from 
the Industrial School had committed of- 


fenses against society—against public | 
policy, morals, peace, or justice; others | 


were charged with offenses against the 
person or property, and several of the 
group were returned for violating their 
parole. Sixty-nine per cent were com- 
mitted to the House of Refuge on the 


charge of disorderly conduct; a smaller | 


number for offenses against public policy 
incorrigible 
ones, and those without suitable guard- 
ians; and others for burglary, larceny or 


Table V.—Causes of commitment or return to institutions and ages of girls 
when committed. 


State INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


House oF REFUGE 


CAUSES 


AGES AGES 


AGGREGATE 


I. Offenses against. Society 


Against public justice........... 


1. Perjury 
Against public morals, 
. Immoral conduct 
. Incompany of dissolute and 
vicious persons 
. Incompany of prostitutes.. 
. In house of prostitution.... 
. Prostitution 
Public intoxication. 
Against public peace... 
1. Disorderly conduct 
Against public policy 
. Begging and soliciting alms 
in public place 
Incorrigibility 
. Truancy . 
* Ungovernable child 
Vagrancy 
II. Offenses against the person... 


1. Assault in first degree 
2. Assault in third degree.. 
Attempted suicide 
III. Offenses against property.... 


Burglary 
Larcency 
1. Petit Larceny 
2. Grand Larceny Bi 
LY sMiscellancous. wists were: 2% 


Abandoned by father and moth- 
er and no means of support 

Improperly exposed & neglected 
&instate of want & suff’rg 

Violation Section 291 Penal Code 

Violation of parole .. .... 

Without home or proper guard. 
ianship 


14}15 
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miscellaneous offenses. The different 
misdemeanors and crimes have been 
grouped according to the classification in 
the United States census. This does not, 
in some cases, give us the true con- 
ception of the nature of the offense. For 
example, according to this classification, 
none of those committed to the House of 
Refuge has offended against public 
morals. As a matter of fact, we know 
that many of those charged with dis- 
orderly conduct and vagrancy have so 
offended. Disorderly conduct? is more 
often an offense against public morals or 


‘policy than against the peace; and va- 


grancy,” from its definition in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure of the state of New 
York, is as often an offense against pub- 
lic morals as against public policy. 

The offense named in the commitment 
paper is often not the real reason for 
sending the child to an institution. Many 
times petit larceny is only the excuse to 
get rid of the child, or for taking chil- 
dren away from wretched surroundings 
and unsuitable guardians. Among the 
thefts mentioned as causes for which girls 
were committed to the Industrial School, 
the following are included: 


Stealing a pair of glasses of the value of 
$3.50. 

Taking a dish from her mother. 

Stealing a pair of gloves. 

Taking, stealing, and carrying away a 
halter chain of the value of twenty-five cents. 


1Penal Code, State of New York. 


291. Sec. 8. All persons actually or apparently 
under the age of sixteen who desert their homes 
without good or sufficient cause, or keep company 
with dissolute, immoral or vicious persons, shall 
be deemed disorderly persons. 


2Code of Criminal Procedure, State of New York. 
887. The following persons are vagrants. 


Sec. 4. A common prostitute who has no lawful 
employment, whereby to maintain herself. 


Sec. 5. A person wandering abroad and beg- 
ging, or who goes about from door to door or 
places himself in the streets, highways, passages 
or other public places, to beg or receive alms. 


Sec. 6. A person wandering abroad and lodg- 
ing in taverns, etc., barns or uninhabited build- 
ings, or in the open air and not giving good ac- 
count of himself. 


Sec. 8. Any child between the age of five and 
fifteen, having sufficient bodily health and mental 
capacity to attend the public school, found wander- 
ing in the streets or lanes of any city or incor- 
porated village, a truant without lawful occupa- 
tien. 
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Stealing a quantity of coal of the value 
of forty-five cents—the property of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 


To understand the causes for which 
girls are committed to reformatory insti- 
tutions, with the view of striking more 
effectively at these causes, it is essential 
that the real reason of commitment be 
stated in every case and that the offenses 
be grouped more nearly in their proper 
classes. 

The ages of the girls when they first 
entered the institution, or when they re- 
turned after violating their parole, vary 
from eleven to nineteen years. At the 
Industrial School more of the younger 
girls were committed for being without 
home or proper guardianship, vagrancy, 
and petit larceny, than for other speci- 
fied offenses. Vagrancy and _ prostitu- 
tion were the chief causes for those fifteen 
years of age coming to the institution. 
Most of the older girls were those who 
had returned for violation of parole. 
Fifty-six per cent of these girls commit- 
ted to the Industrial School were from 
eleven to fourteen years of age; thirty- 
eight per cent were fifteen years, and the 
others were from sixteen to eighteen 
years old. At Randall’s Island more 
were committed at every age for dis- 
orderly conduct than for any other cause. 
The age of girls at the House of Refuge 
was a little higher than for those at the 
Industrial School. One-half of the whole 
number were fifteen years old; thirty- 
eight per cent from twelve to fourteen 
years; and the others sixteen years or 
over. 

The above figures indicate that at fif- 
teen years of age a girl is most likely to 
become an offender against the law. 
There is, then, the greatest need of care 
and oversight on the part of parents and 
guardians at this period, of suitable en- 
vironment and occupation, as well as of 
much earlier training, to prevent girls 
from entering the ranks of juvenile de- 
linquents. 
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IV. Their Life in the Institutions: Rec- 


ord and Training 


Complete records are not kept of the 
histories of the girls while in the insti- 
tutions, yet there are some facts given 
_ which may be helpful in understanding 

more fully the later careers of some of 
the girls. 

‘At the present time, the classification 
of girls in reformatory institutions is 
’ considered to be a matter of the greatest 
importance, as is evidenced by the adop- 
tion of the cottage system in so many in- 
stitutions. The congregate system was 
in use at the Industrial School and the 
House of Refuge, and little classification 
was possible. None was attempted at the 
House of Refuge. Girls of twelve years 
of age, committed for improper guardian- 
ship, were placed with the older and im- 
moral girls. Several girls from the 
House of Refuge have spoken of the 
harmful influence. of the older upon the 
younger girls, both in the institution and 
after they come from it. At the Indus- 
trial School there were two divisions 
nearly equal in number—the first divis- 
ion for the moral, and the second for the 
immoral girls. Although both classes 
were in the same building, there was an 
attempt to keep them apart, and this was 
in large measure successful. 

One can judge of. the general record of 
the girls at the Industrial School from the 
number and character of complaints. 
Some have twenty or thirty complaints 
entered against them, in the complaint 
books, and there are others whose names 
do not appear in the- books. Constant 
references are made to disobedience, in- 
solence, lying, carelessness, and disorder ; 
writing notes to boys and planning to es- 
cape from the institution are recorded 
several times. Matrons and teachers at 
the House of Refuge mention the same 
things as causes for punishment of girls 
in that institution. 

Difficulty was sometimes experienced 
at Randall’s Island by the commitment 
of a number of girls who had been close 
friends outside, and who, by their united 
efforts, continued to cause trouble in the 
institution. One such “East Side gang” 
is well remembered by teachers and offic- 
ers of the institution. The presence of 
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so many colored girls at the House of | 
Refuge increased the difficulty of disci- 
pline there. It was not the natural race — 
prejudice that caused the trouble, but the | 
devotion of the white to the colored girls. 
Some of the colored girls had large num- 
bers of white admirers who seemed to be 
perfectly fascinated by them. The seg- 
regation of the colored girls has been 
found to be the only solution of this diffi- 
culty by other reformatory institutions, 
and the need of it is coming to be more 
widely recognized. 

Though we find that it is generally the 
girls who had bad records before coming 
to the institution who cause the most 
trouble while there, this is by no means 
always the case. Several girls who were 
committed to the Industrial School for 
slight offenses, so rebelled against being 
in the institution that they were deter- 
mined not to do well. They declared 
that they would make their parents sorry 
for putting them there, and refused to 
submit to the discipline of the institution. 
Some of the girls whose conduct was the 
very best while in the House of Refuge 
came to the institution with the worst 
records. This did not mean, in most 
cases, that any real change in the char- 
acter of the girl had taken place; but that 
she knew it was policy to behave well in 
order to secure an earlier release. 

The training received by inmates while 
in the reformatory institution determines 
to a great extent what their later careers 
are tobe. If it fails to equip them so that 
they can earn an honest living much of 
the effort and the work are fruitless. 

In addition to the scholastic work at the 
Industrial School and the House of 
Refuge each girl entered the special 
weekly or semi-weekly classes in cooking 
and sewing and assumed her part of the 
regular routine work of the institution. 
At the House of Refuge this work con- 
sisted of the necessary sewing for the 
girls themselves; cooking for teachers, 
girls and primary boys; cleaning and tak- 
ing care of dormitories and other rooms 
in the girls’ department; and nearly all 
the laundry work for the entire institu- 
tion. Each girl was supposed to have 
three months, at least, in each different 
department; but because of the pressure 
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of the regular work and the difficulty of 
getting it done by those entirely untrain- 
ed, girls often continued to do the same 
kind of work for a much longer period, 
and did not enter more than one or two 
departments. Some of the work was of 
practical value; while other parts of it 
were not carried on in an educative man- 
ner, owing to the lack of facilities and 
equipment for doing it and of trained edu- 
cators to teach it. 

Reports from the girls themselves with 
regard to the training and work vary 
widely as we might expect from people 
of such different abilities, temperaments 
and tastes. Some have shown me dainty 
articles of clothing which they have been 
able to make as the result of the knowl- 
edge of sewing gained in the institution, 
and have spoken most highly of the train- 
ing received in this and other lines of 
work. Others who have no taste for do- 
mestic work, or who did not have the 
privilege of doing different kinds of work 
while in the institution, have declared that 
they learned nothing which has been at all 
helpful to them since, and think that 
“more useful trades’ should be taught. 
One girl, who had worked in a handker- 
chief factory before coming to the insti- 
tution, and who has now returned to a 
factory states that she remained eleven 
months in the washroom of the laundry 
at the institution. She had no desire to 
pursue laundry work as a permanent 
occupation, and regrets that she did not 
have the opportunity of acquiring knowl- 
edge that would enable her to do better 
factory work, or of learning other things 
relating to housework. Another girl who 
was not interested in the work to which 
she was assigned in the institution has 
recently “learned the trade of manicur- 
ing” and is doing very well in this work. 
Still other girls are at present engaged in 
millinery and embroidery work. 

To meet the needs of those who are 
to enter some of the various industries 
after leaving the institutions and to enable 
them to do more efficient work, there 
should be in every reformatory opportu- 
nities for some trade education. All 
should have the privilege of entering the 
different departments of household work, 
and the work in these departments should 


be made as attractive and interesting as 
possible. It is absolutely essential that 
every girl should find something in the 
institution in which she can be really in- 
terested. 

The interest in any special subject is not 
dependent on the subject alone, however, 
but in industrial schools as in others, much 
depends on the way it is presented, or 
rather, on the teachers who present it. 
As I have talked with the paroled girls 
I have noticed that their inquiries and 
kind words with regard to officers or 
teachers have usually referred to the same 
one or two. Since the permanent value 
of the work is so largely commensurate 
with the personal hold which the teachers 
have on the girls, how vital it is, espec- 
ially in reformatories, to have teachers 
not only of thorough training but of 
powerful personality! 

The laws of the state did not determine 
the length of time the girls should remain 
in the Industrial School or the House of 
Refuge, but provided that they could be 
detained till they were twenty-one years 
of age. There has been some question 
on this point, especially among the officers 
of the House of Refuge, who have con- 
sidered that they could not exercise their 
supervision over the girls after they be- 
came eighteen years of age. To make 
sure of the truth with regard to the mat- 
ter, the question was recently referred to 
Mr. Strong, president of the New York 
State Training School for Girls, and a 
lawyer of the firm of Peckham and 
Strong. He states that: 


The legislature in enacting the State 
Charities Law, L. 1896, C. 546, Sec. 126, 
provided that the State Industrial School at 
Rochester, and the Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquents in New York 
city, ‘may receive and retain all delinquents 
during minority.’ This means, in the state 
of New York, until twenty-one years of age 
for both sexes. At common law, a female 
did not reach her majority until she became 
twenty-one, and this has not been changed 
by statute in the state of New York. 


V. Circumstances of Parole 


The conduct of girls while in the insti- 
tution generally determined the time of 
parole, though at the Industrial School 
their former record and character also 
entered into the equation. At the recom- 
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mendation of the matron of the institu- 
tion, the board of parole considered the 
matter and decided whether or not the 
girl should be released. The demerit 
system had been worked out at the House 
of Refuge. 
possible for a girl to be paroled after a 
period of fifteen and a half months, while 
bad conduct increased the length of stay 
in the institution. Only in special in- 
stances were girls released after very 
short periods of time. All were ex- 
pected to reach a certain grade in their 
school work before being paroled, but 
girls were seldom held because of this. 

The rate of parole was increased at 
both institutions by the passage of the 
law—more at the Industrial School than 
at the House of Refuge because of the 
decision to close the girls’ department at 
an earlier date. Though many were re- 
leased sooner than they would have been 
if no change in the policy of the institu- 
tions had taken place, it did not result in 
sending out a large number of girls who 
had been in the institution but a few 
weeks or months. 

The accompanying table (table VI) 
shows the length of time, by half year 
periods, that the girls were detained in 
the institutions. 

Of those paroled from the Industriai 
School after the passage of the law, 
thirty-six had spent less than a year in 
the institution ; sixty-five, from one to two 
and a half years; and thirteen, two and a 
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half years or more. In comparison with 
the numbers of those paroled before the 
law was passed, these figures show an in- 
crease in the number paroled after a short 
period, and a decrease in the number re- 
leased after-long terms. Many different 
reasons, such as physical condition, spec- 
ial requests, slight offenses and extreme 
youth, or having spent other terms in the 
institution, account for members of the 
first group remaining less than a year in 
the Industrial School; while the passage 
of the law was the chief cause for girls of 
the second group being paroled after a 
short period. The average length of time 
for members of group (a) was nineteen 
months, ten days, and for group (b) 
seventeen months, sixteen days. 

The House of Refuge did not close the ~ 
girls’ department till a year after the com- 
mitment of girls ceased, so that it was 
possible for every girl to have at least 
a year in the institution. There was 
some special cause, aside from the pas- 
sage of the law, in each case, for the few 
who had less. More members of the sec- 
ond group than of the first group spent 
long periods of time in the institution, and 
the average length of time was also great- 
er—twenty-four months, seven days, for 
those paroled after the law was passed, 
and eighteen months, sixteen days for 
those paroled before. 

Table’ VII shows into whose custody 
the girls were paroled. 

Of those paroled from the Industrial 


Table VI.—Length of time girls remained in the Institutions. 


Srare InpusTRIAL ScHOOL. Housk oF REFUGE. 
Al B} Total | Per Cent. Az B? Total | Per Cent. 

Teds thaniisycar ewe see oko 24 36 60 26.82 hip wee! 15 6.94 
Less than 6 months.....:.....0....0008 15 13 23° ant: 1 9 
6 months, but less than 1 year......... 9 23 82 3 3 6 

1 year, but less than 24 years............ 64 65 129 56.58 94 83 107 81.95 
1 year, but less than 1} years.... . 37 26 + OB 25 15 40 
13 years, but less then 2years. ........ 14 17 Sat 58 46 104 
2 years, but Tess than 24 years......... 13 22 35 11 22 33 

2 years, but less than 4 years............ 26 | (18 39 17.10 3 21 24 11.11 
2% years, but less than 8 years........ 15 10 25 Can ate c) 13 
8 years, but less than 34 years......... An 9 5 5 
33 years, but less than 4 years.......... 2 8 5 3 6 6 

Potaliananaseaeae wae hemes noe 114 114 228 100.00 108 108 216 100.00 


Al Number paroled from Industrial School, Oct. 1, 1902 to March 28, 1904 (18 months) 
B' Number paroled from Industrial School, March 28, 1904 to Sept. 30, 1904 (6 months) 
A? Number paroled from House of Refuge, Jan. 1, 1902 to March 28, 1904 (27 months) 

6B? Number paroled from House of Refuge, March 28, 1904 to June 6, 1905 (14 months) 
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Table—VII. Showing into whose custody girls were paroled. 
Strate InpustrRiAL ScHooL Houss or Rervuan 
A B Total | Per Cent A B Total | Per Cent 
Parents or Relatives .........ceeeees woe 29 46 75 32.90 (ie 87 164 95.93 
Pt IN ATOIH fond tare cscs wt cesses ee casa on 71 64 135 59.21 28 Vg 45 20.83 
Hospitals or other Institutions. ......... “8 5 2.19 3 4 7 3.24 
Aumane societies or superintendents 
BU DOOVPOORL. 50.052 sie oie sas ateiwe ciate 9 4 13 5.70 210 
PO baa isi cckoesiten taetairce 114 114 228 100.00 108 108 216 100.00 


School, fifty-nine per cent went to em- 
_ ployers and entered domestic service— 
more than twice as many as had been 
engaged in that occupation when they 
came to the institution. Less than a third 
returned to relatives, and a few were plac- 
ed under the care of humane societies 
or local superintendents of the poor. 
Three-fourths of the number from the 
House of Refuge returned to parents or 
relatives, twenty per cent were paroled 
to employers, and a small number to other 
institutions. 


Supervision Exercised by 
Institutions 
All of these girls released before and 
_ after the law was passed, were paroled 
not discharged from the institutions. 
Twenty-six from the House of Refuge 
and thirty-two from the Industrial 
School, have, by reason of age, passed 
beyond the jurisdiction of the institu- 
tions; but all of the others are supposed 
to be supervised by them. 

The method of exercising this super- 
vision is left to the institution and each 
works out its own plan. Some require- 
ments may, however, be assumed to be 
fundamental in any system of parole, viz. : 

(1) Monthly or quarterly reports from 
paroled inmates to some officer of the in- 
stitution. 

(2) Visits of parole officer to those 
paroled. 

(3) Some method of dealing with 
those who violate the terms of their re- 
lease. 

With the present provision for parole 
work at the Industrial School and the 
House of Refuge, it has been impossible 


1~The statements from this point on are true 
for September 1, 1906, the date on which the 
investigation was finished. 
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to maintain this standard of parole among 
the girls. 

Since the closing of the girls’ depart- 
ment at the Industrial School no regular 
reports have been received from the girls, 
though before that time quarterly reports 
were required. Some have written vol- 
untarily to parole officers or teachers, but 
others have not been heard from since 
leaving the institution. Regular quar- 
terly or monthly reports have not been re- 
quired from all the girls paroled from the 
House of Refuge. Some who went from 
the institution during the last few months 
before the girls’ department was closed 
understood that monthly reports were ex- 
pected from them, and a very few faith- 
ful ones have written. Since it has been 
impossible to follow up those who failed 
to write the girls feel that the require- 
ment is meaningless. Most of those who 
have written voluntarily to superintend- 
ent, matron, or teachers, are the ones who 
are getting on well and least need the 
help of the institution. 

Reports are of real value only when 
some one from the institution can keep 
in personal touch with the girls, and at the 
same time verify statements contained in 
the reports by visits to the homes. The 
visiting is essential in order to learn 
whether the girls are under proper guard- 
ianship and engaged in suitable employ- 
ment. 

It is especially difficult to visit girls 
from the Industrial School, because they 
are scattered over a large part of the 
state. The two chaplains of the institu- 
tion, who also have many paroled boys 
under their care, have charge of this 
work among the girls. If special re- 
quests come, they sometimes go to adjust 
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matters; but it is clearly impossible for 
them to get much time for visiting, with 
their many other duties. 

The parole officer for the girls’ de- 
partment at the House of Refuge con- 
tinued her visiting for two months after 
the department was closed, and since that 
time the work has been under the direc- 
tion of the former matron of the girls’ 
department. Though much interested in 
all the girls, and realizing the need of 
continuing the supervision over them, she 
has been unable to do much visiting in 
addition to her many duties as matron of 
the boys’ primary department and teacher 
of music in the schools. Comparatively 
few of the girls have seen anyone from the 
institutions during the last year, and some 
have not seen the parole officer since leav- 
ing the Industrial School or the House of 
Refuge. 

If the institutions are to meet their ob- 
ligation toward those paroled, they must 
do something in the cases of those who 
violate the conditions of their release. 
Formerly such persons could be returned 
to the institutions, but that is no longer 
possible. Now, when parents write that 
their daughters are not doing well, they 
are advised to have them arrested and 
sent to other institutions. They fail to 
do this and no action is taken against the 
girls. Is it not the duty of the institu- 
tions to take the initiative in causing the 
arrest of such girls and securing their 
commitment to other institutions ? 
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VII. How the Girls are Getting Along § 


Of the total 444 cases studied, I have 
found that: 


125 are doing well, 7. e., living honest lives 
and trying to do the things that are righ 
and true. 

99 are doing badly, i. e., living low and img) 
moral lives, or in the custody of other in. 
stitutions because of bad conduct. 

65 are doubtful. Reports indicate that 
some of these are not doing well, yet there 
is not positive proof of it. Informatiom| 
given with regard to others is indefinite and 
further investigation is needed. 

9 have died since leaving the institution, 


146 have not been heard from. Of these} 
19 have gone from New York state; 56 wer 
not found at addresses given; 71 have not 
replied to letters written. 


The above classes are further analyzed: 
in table VIII, showing the numbers and 
percentages in the different classes for 
the two institutions, and for the groups 
paroled before and after the passage of 
the law. 

Though certain things may be sug 
gested by comparing numbers and pers 
centages in this table, any conclusions that: 
may be drawn are merely provisional. li 
is, in fact, almost impossible to compare! 
any two groups of persons, where con~ 
duct, which is such a variable quantity.’ 
enters as the principal factor. 

Of those paroled from the Industrial: 
School since the law was passed the num~ 
ber doing badly is greater than the num~ 
ber doing well; and the percentages in~ 
dicate that those paroled since March 4. 
1904, have not done so well as those pa~ 


Table VIII.—Present record of paroled girls. 


Srare InpustRiaL ScHooL Houss oF RervuGe 
Per Per | 3 Per Per Per | ‘3 Per 
~~ amd 
Y Na 3 33 one Cont & | Cent A|B Cet Cent & | Cent 
Doing wells isn. ctu clorassticbw’s soteineiie 29 | 25 | 25.44 | 21.93 | 54 | 23.68 || 29 | 42°) 26.85 | 38.89 | 71 | 32.87 
In institutions: 2.6.0... 26. sees Prailioate if 3 
Aiotheri-ser eect coer, .-| 29 | 25 2g | 39 | 
Doing badly....- -..--.. +... se++--| 11 | 80) 9.65 | 26.82 | 41 | 17.98 || 24 | 84 | 22.92 | 31.48 | 58 | 26.85 | 
Invinstitutions s.ntesacmossiew ewes 6 | 17 | Gunn 
AIWOGH OLS ie astiieicteiieatsneiseistotee 5 | 13 18 | 25 
Doubttal Mencenasemedtmmeee orescence cies 27 | 9! 23.68 7.89 | 86 | 15.79 || 16 | 13 | 14.81 | 12.04 129) 13.43 
Not Heard from yen ie. cases setae s 47 | 48) 41.23 | 42.11 | 95 | 41.67 || 83 | 18 | 20.56 | 16.67] 51] 28.61 
Not in New York State......... 6| 3 oriae | 
Not at address given ........... 14 | 12 24) 6 
Failed to reply to letter written wh 83 ald | 
Diode ytigics atelctekeceeactanes ooeeere eee 1.75 | 2 88 6| 1] 5.56 92.7 3.24 
VOCAL ic sitisqcconiejiclertatern 114 /114 | 100.00 | 100.00 |228 | 100.00 |/108 {108 | 100.00 | 100.00 |216 | 100.00 } 
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roled before that time. If the doubtful 
cases and those not heard from were in- 
vestigated, something entirely different 
might be shown. Can it be said that the 
early parole of some of the girls, as the 
result of the passage of the law, is res- 
ponsible for this apparent difference in 
the record of girls paroled before and 
since the law was passed? To some ex- 
tent it doubtless is. Ten of the thirty- 
six girls paroled from the Industrial 
School after a few months have not been 
doing well, and eight of these are in 
other institutions. Several had bad rec- 


_ords before being committed to the In- 


dustrial school and the short time there 
was insufficient for accomplishing per- 
manent results. . 

More are doing well than badly for 


both groups from the House of Refuge 


and the ratio between these two classes 
is slightly greater for those paroled since 
the law was passed. The percentages of 
the second group are larger because more 
of this group have been heard from. 
There is, then, no conspicuous difference 
in the later records of those paroled from 
the House of Refuge before and after the 
law was passed; nearly one-third of the 


total number are doing well and a smaller 


Oe 
- 


per cent doing badly. 

It has been possible for me to visit 
many more of the girls from the House 
of Refuge than from the Industrial 
School, so that more definite information 
has been secured with regard to them. 
During these visits to the homes of the 
girls who live in and near New York 
city, I have seen nearly all of those from 
the House of Refuge who are classed as 
doing well, and have received reports of 
the ones who are doing badly directly 
from their mothers or sisters. 
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For most of the information with re- 
gard to the girls from the Industrial 
School it has been necessary to depend 
on the written reports of girls, parents, 
employers, or superintendents of re- 
formatory institutions. Though errors 
in these reports might be revealed by 
further investigation the statements con- 
trained in them have been assumed to be 
correct and the results tabulated accord- 
ingly. 

Many parents and employers of girls 
from the Industrial School have failed :o 
reply to letters written. Definite infor- 
mation has been received with regard to 
but three of the thirteen girls paroled into 
the care of superintendents of the poor 
or agents of humane societies. An over- 
seer of the poor writes that he is unable 
to find on his books any record of the 
girls in question. The agent of one hu- 
mane society tells me that all trace of the 
girls placed in charge of that society has 
been lost, and the secretary of another 
writes, “We do not keep track of the girls 
after they are returned from Rochester, 
as we expect the State Industrial School 
to do so.” The agent of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ir 
one city can tell me of only one of the 
seven girls paroled to her. She writes, 
“T have ceased to make effort for paroled 
girls, since the change in the institution 
left them virtually free.” 

These statements show that the work of 
supervising the girls cannot be safely en- 
trusted to authorities entirely outside 
the institution, though their help and co- 
operation are most valuable. Ultimately 
the responsibility rests with the institu- 
tion, and if it fails to supervise the girls 
the work remains undone. 

Among the girls who are doing well 
are some who are married, others who are 


Table IX.—Summary of girls doing well. 
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engaged in different occupations, a few 
in other institutions, and several living at 
home with no special employment. The 
numbers in these different classes are 
grouped in table IX. 

In my visits to the homes of the girls 
in New York and also in Rochester, I 
saw a number of those who are married 
and doing well. Some of them had clean 
and comfortable little homes of their own, 
and it was evident that the industrial 
training had been of great help to them. 
Their feeling toward the reformatory in- 
stitution was most kindly, and they were 
grateful for all they had learned in it. 

The majority of the girls from the 
Industrial School who are doing well at 
their work are in domestic service in 
good families. The wages vary from 
$1.00 to $4.00 per week, according to the 
ability and efficiency of the girls. Some 
of the girls from the House of Refuge 
are doing very well in their special lines 
of factory, shop, or office work, and most 
of them are receiving fair wages. The 
average wage for the girls in shops and 
factories is $5.00 per week; some receive 
from $6.00 to $8.00; and a few $4.00 or 
$3.50. The minimum wage is not suffi- 
cient for obtaining the necessities of life, 
unless parents or relatives are willing to 
accept a very small amount in lieu of 
board. 

Four of the girls from the House of 
Refuge who are doing well are in other 
institutions—two at the George Junior 
Republic, one at the Central Islip State 
Hospital, and one at the Lincoln Hospital 
in New York city. The superintendent 
of the State Hospital writes that the girl 
who was placed there because of insanity 
has now recovered and is ready for dis- 
charge. She has no relatives or friends, 
and the superintendent wishes the House 
of Refuge to help him in securing a home 
for the girl. The colored girl who is at 
the Lincoln Hospital has remained since 
her illness there, to help in cleaning and 
caring for the wards. She is anxious to 
go away and the officers of the hospital 
would be very glad to have her go; but 
because of her low mentality and lack of 
home and friends, they have taken pity 
upon her and allowed her to remain. 

Among the girls living at home with- 
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out special employment are several who | 


are anxious to secure positions. These 
periods of idleness are dangerous for 
many girls, for during them the tempta- 
tions become greater. One girl writes, 
“Can’t you get me something to do? I 
will be ready to start to-morrow.” An- 
other has had no work for several months. 


Her mother is an invalid and the family _ 


needs the money which the girl could 
earn. H. S., who recently urged me to 
find her a position, is at present living 
with her mother and sister in three base- 
ment rooms which they share with an- 


other family. Both women take in wash- _ 


ing and the rooms are converted into a _ 


laundry most of the time. The place 
is gloomy, dirty and wretched, and an 
unsuitable home for any girl. 

Few of the girls feel that it is necessary 
to ask the permission of the parole officer 
before changing their places of employ- 
ment or returning to their homes. The 
result is that after having been placed in 
a good home by the institution, the girl 
may soon be under unsuitable guardians 
or in bad surroundings. L. S., fifteen 
years of age, remained at work but a few 
months and then went to her sister. A 
former employer writes that the sister was 
but a year older than L. and an unsuit- 
able guardian for her. The girl soon 
disappeared and was found by the Hu- 
mane Society leading an immoral life. 
One girl (S. K.) who spent six months 
at the reformatory institution, was found 
working for a person of bad reputation 
and removed by the agent of the Humane 
Society. Though there would seem to be 
the greatest need of continuing to have 
supervision over the girl, I am unable to 
learn under whose care she is at pres- 
ent. R. L. is with her mother, who was 
arrested a short time ago on the charge 
of keeping a disorderly house; and B. J. 
has gone to her home, which is a reputed 
house of prostitution. T. M. worked for 
a short time and then went to her immoral 
home. She is at present living with a 
married man who is not her husband and 
is the mother of an illegitimate child. The 
girl spent ten months in the Industrial 


School, is now sixteen years of age and | 


still under the control of the institution. 
In order to have the proper guardian- 
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ship thrown about the girls and to pre- 
vent them from getting into dangerous 
surroundings it is essential to require the 
consent of the institution before a girl 
may change her place of employment. 
There is still need of a great deal of work 
on the part of the parole officer in investi- 
gating places of employment, in aiding 
those who are not in suitable places cr 
who are receiving less than a fair living 
wage to secure better positions, and in 
finding new positions for those out of 
employment. 

Some of those who have not done well 
since coming from the Industrial School 
and the House of Refuge have found 
their way through the courts to other 
institutions. The list of institutions, with 
the number committed to each, is given 
in table X. 

The majority of these girls had bad 
records before coming to the Industrial 
School or the House of Refuge, and sev- 
eral were very troublesome while in the 
institutions. All from the House of 
Refuge had spent more than a year there, 
and nine had spent over two years. Eight 
from the Industrial School, paroled since 
the passage of the law, had been in the 
institution but a few months—a period 
too short to be of any real benefit to those 
who had committed grave offenses. All 
the others had spent over a year at the 
Industrial School; and four who are now 
at Albion had served two terms. 


Table X. 
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Most of the girls who are doing badly 
remain in society as a harm to it. Many 
have gone from their homes, and their 
parents hear and know that the girls are 
not doing right. The same story has 
been repeated to me over and over again 
as I have gone from one of these homes 
to another. The girl remained at home 
two days, two months, or six months, and 
then disappeared. The mother hears that 
she is leading an immoral life and is 
heartbroken over it. She has been advis- 
ed to hunt up the girl and have her sent 
to another institution, but she does not 
know how to do it. She is ashamed to 
go to the police and shrinks from appear- 
ing in court against her child. Yet she 
would be willing to bring complaint 
against her and begs us to aid her in do- 
ing it. Other parents say that they had 
so much trouble with the girl while she 
was at home that they want nothing more 
to do with her. A few girls whose par- 
ents are dead have no relatives or friends 
sufficiently interested in them to concern 
themselves about their conduct. 

Three girls are known to have recently 
opened rooms in New York city for im- 
moral purposes, and two are reported to 
have kept a disorderly house in the lower 
part of the city. Others have been seen 
entering saloons and resorts of question- 
able character and several carry on their 
soliciting regularly in certain sections. 
N. L. dances in a music hall which bears 


Institutions in which girls from the Industrial School and the 


House of Refuge are at present 
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a very bad reputation, on the Bowery at 
Coney Island. C. B. states that after 
living with her husband for a few months 
she was compelled to support him for a 
short time by leading an immoral life. 
Her husband has now deserted her and 
she has recently been in a hospital where 
she has given birth to a child. Her 
mother feels that unless she is at once 
sent to another reformatory institution 
she will sink lower than ever before. 
Not all the girls whose records are bad 
have deserted their homes permanently. 
Some go away for a few days or weeks 
and return at intervals. P. M. has not 
been at home regularly during the last 
few months. Her parents are much wor- 
ried about her and ask the institution to 
help them in retaining their hold upon 
her. Mrs. L. writes me that her daugh- 
ter has been away for several weeks. “I 
don’t know what to do with her,” she 
states; “my husband cannot go to court 
to look after her, for he would lose his 
position, and I have several younger chil- 
dren at home. Please do the best you can 
for me.” Y. R. came home occasionally 
till her brother, who supports the family, 
refused to allow her to do so. The last 
time she came she was intoxicated and 
shamefully abused her mother. E. W., 
who is known to solicit regularly on the 
streets, came to the home of her sister a 
short time ago. She said to her sister, 
who threatened to have her arrested, 
“Why should you bother yourself about 
me, if the House of Refuge doesn’t?” 
For their own sakes, as well as for the 
good of society, the girls who still need 
the restraint and training of reformatory 
institutions should be sent to them at 
once, and those who are not inclined to 
do well should know that the institutions 
still have control over them and will sure- 
ly interfere, if they do not come up to the 
required standard. It is possible, I be- 
lieve, for the parole officer to help some 
of these girls by keeping a closer watch 
over them and trying to surround them 
with better influences. Those who are 
striving hard to live true and honest lives 
appreciate and need the encouragement 
and inspiration which one can give who 
realizes something of the struggles which 
they are having to face and who has the 
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power to enter into their individual lives. 
The state has undertaken the responsi- 
bility of training and helping these girls 
and it does not seem right to withdraw 
its protection now when there is such 
urgent need for it. 


A. Few Conclusions 


Vill. 


Some conclusions have been suggested ~ 
by this study of girls paroled from two 
of the reformatory institutions in New 
York state. 

1. That some of the most potent causes 
for juvenile delinquency are: 


(a) Criminal parentage and association. 


(b) Lack of suitable guardianship because 
of loss of parents or necessity of mothers 
to go out working during the day. 


(c). Neglect or carelessness of parents and 
ignorance in training children. 


(d) Failure of schools to meet the needs 
of children. 


(e) Dangerous occupations and low wages. 


Not until young children are properly 
cared for in good homes, and public 
schools assume the task of more moral, 
physical, and industrial, as well as mental 
training, so that girls and boys may go 
out into the world better equipped; and 
employers have more thought for the 
welfare of their employes, will the delin- 
quency due to these causes be decreased. 

2. That reformatory institutions are 
necessary, and that permanent results 
cannot be accomplished by them in short 
periods of time. 

Though many have returned to their 
old lives after a long period spent in the 
reformatory institutions, some with very 
bad records before their commitment have 
gone out after two or three years to live 
honest and useful lives. During the 
period of training and strict discipline in 
the institution they learned something by 
which they could earn an honest living, 
new habits of life became fixed, and dif- 
ferent desires and purposes were aroused. 
In no cases have such changes been ac- 
complished in short periods of time. 
Those who have done well after a short 
time in the institution have been the ones 
who did not have serious defects in char- 
acter when they entered. 

In order that the work of the reforma- 
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tory institution shall be of permanent 
value in as many cases as possible, there 
is need of having the work in the insti- 
titution adapted to the occupations which 
“inmates are to pursue later; of securing 
officers and teachers of real power and 
personality who are skilful in dealing 
with defective character; of retaining 
girls in the institution a sufficient length 
of time to effect, if possible, some changes 
in their characters; and then of keeping 
careful supervision over the girls after 
they leave the institution. 

3. That great care should be taken in 
committing girls to reformatory institu- 
tions. 

Three-fourths of the entire number in- 
_ cluded in this study were committed to 
the institution for a first offense, and 
some for very trivial offenses. If a girl 
is left without home or proper guardian- 
ship, is abandoned or neglected by par- 
ents, or if her guardian is unable to con- 
trol her, or even if she has taken some- 
thing which does not belong to her, it by 
no means indicates that there is serious 
fault in the character of the child. In 
some cases the girl is not at all to blame, 
and with different environment and sur- 
roundings seeming defects in character 
would entirely disappear. Often such 
girls become embittered as the result of 
being placed in the reformatory institu- 
tion, and because of their mental attitude 
receive more harm than good from the 
period spent there. When they go out 
they must bear the stigma which attaches 
to all girls who have been in a reforma- 
tory institution which receives the im- 
moral and criminal classes, and it is more 
difficult for them to live good and honest 
lives. 

For the sake of these girls who ought 
not to be sent to an institution, yet who 


need to be supervised, the system of pro- — 


bation work should be extended and 
strengthened, as outlined by the Proba- 
tion Commission in its report of March, 
1906. 
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4. That there is need of increased pro- 
vision for parole work at the State In- 
dustrial School and the House of Refuge. 

Not only is there need of provision for 
efficient parole work among these girls 
paroled from the Industrial School and 
the House of Refuge, as this study has 
clearly shown; but there must be a larger 
number of parole officers and a better 
quality of work done by the institutions, 
if the state is to fulfill its obligation to- 
ward the hundreds of boys who go out 
every year. 

At the House of Refuge the standard 
of parole work among the boys has re- 
cently been raised as the result of the 
effort of the superintendent in this direc- 
tion; yet it is impossible for him to pro- 
vide adequate supervision for the 2,000 
paroled boys still under the control of the 
institution, with the assistance of one or 
even two parole officers. There should 
be at least four or five parole officers for 
each of these institutions; and all should 
be men or women who understand child- 
life and have the ability to deal with chil- 
dren, and who can be of real help to them 
when they go from the institution. As 
far as possible, the co-operation of par- 
ents and employers should be secured; 
and in special cases, one other person 
should be interested in the welfare of the 
child. In no case, however, should the 
parole officer relinquish his direct super- 
vision over those paroled. 

A standard of parole which should be 
possible of realization in every state re- 
formatory institution, would include: 


(a) Careful investigation by the parole 
officer of the home and place of employment, 
before inmates are released. 

(b) Requirement of permission of parole 
officer before child may change place of em- 
ployment. 

(c) Monthly reports to parole officer. 

(d) Visits of parole officer to paroled in- 
mates, at least three times during each year, 
and more often if circumstances require. 

(e) Returning paroled inmates to the in- 
stitution at once, for violation of parole. 


The Trend of Things 


It is now two years since the reorganiza- 
tion of the American National Red Cross 
was effected, says Beatrice Stevenson, in 
The Trained Nurse for February. “It is de- 
sired to have the Red Cross an organization 
of the whole people for Red Cross work,” 
she says. “Accordingly every individual 
nurse should make an effort to take some 
part in the Red Cross. The ethics of nurs- 
ing emphasize the duty and moral obliga- 
tions of the profession. The American Na- 
tional Red Cross is the reserve emergency 
organization of the American people and 
there are now forty-three national Red Cross 
organizations in the world, among the most 
efficient being the Japanese, German and 
Italian.” 

* * * 

In Progress, the organ of the British In- 
stitute of Social Service, the fortieth an- 
nual report of the Barnado homes is given. 
These Forty Years is the title of the re- 
port of the enterprise whose motto is: ‘No 
destitute child ever refused admission.” 
During the two-score years 59,384 destitute 
children have been rescued. Every day a 
sum of $1,200 is needed for food alone. The 
year’s expenditure was $1,058,490 towards 
which $981,430 was contributed by 94,591 
givers; of these gifts sixty-three per cent 
were of sums under $5. The total of con- 
tributions during the forty years amount to 
over $16,500,000. 

* * * 

In an article on the Industrial Scrap Heap 
in the February American Federationist 
Clarence H. Mark, after giving what facts 
are known of industrial accidents, points 
out that we are derelict in instituting a 
campaign of prevention and recompense. 
“In our own country Massachusetts and II- 
linois are the only states that have investi- 
gated the subject of workingmen’s insurance. 
At the recent convention of the American 
Federation of Labor strong resolutions were 
adopted favoring more effective legislation 
on this question and gradually the press is 
taking it up in earnest, as its principles are 
better understood.” 

SROs 

A Settlement Making for Righteousness’ is 
what Lilburn Merrill calls the Halstead 
street institutional church in Chicago, in 
an article in the Hpworth Herald. There 
are in this neighborhood 55,000 souls and 
twenty nationalities in a square mile. The 
church settlement has eight resident and 
ninety volunteer workers and there are held 
fifty-five meetings every week. 

* %* % 


Dr. Geer’s much exploited efforts to pro- 
tect the stenographers of New York attract 
attention to a unique lunch-room that has 
been established for women by the Y. W. 
C. A. of Kansas City. Mrs. C. R. Miller de- 
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scribes it in Leslie’s Weekly. The idea is 
for every girl to wait on herself—and at 
the same time to furnish a luncheon that is 
not like the quick lunch variety. Nothing 
costs over five cents and for twenty cents 
a dainty luncheon can be “assembled” by 
the girl who waits on pers 
The Raleigh, (N. C.) American, the offi- 
cial organ of the Jr. O. U. A. M., in a recent 
issue expresses its disapproval of the ruling 
that a state may import labor without vio- 
lating the contract labor law. ~The case 
came up in connection with the actions of 
a commissioner from South Carolina. Of 
the protest it says: “We glory in the grit 
displayed by the American Federation of La-_ 
bor, for we believe that the contract labor 
law has been broken with impunity and 
that, too, with the assistance of federal au- 
thority.” However The American does not 
state the reasons for its belief. American 
Industries, the organ of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, published in 
New York, prints at some length the docu- 
ments in the case of the introduction of for- 
eign laborers by the state of South Caro- 
lina and shows the legal aspects of the case 
fully, strictly construing the contract labor 
law to apply to individuals and corporations 
and not to states. 
* %* * s 
Cancer, the. Unconquered Plague, is the 
subject of an article by Dr. Leonard Keene 
Hirshberg in the February American Maga- 
zine. “We are reasonably sure,” he says, 
“that within the life-time of men full-grown 
to-day, consumption will lose its old terrors, 
pneumonia will give up its secret and ty- 
phoid will go the way of small-pox and 
malaria. But cancer remains a dark and 
gloomy mystery. All we know about it, in 
truth, is that it begins with some sort of 
mysterious disarrangement of the tiny cells 
that make up the body, that this disarrange- 
ment spreads and that in the end the whole 
body becomes impregnated with the virulent 


poison and dies.” 
* * * 


America is not the only or most-graft 
ridden nation, says Frederic C. Howe in the 
February American Magazine. Great Britain 
is even worse off—for in Great Britain graft 
is hereditary; established by long custom and 
unassailed; Englishmen submit, Americans 
revel, he says. “Real democracy has a long 
way to go in Great Britain before it becomes 
articulate. It is making its way in the cities 
which are free from corruption and are filled 
with distinterested public men. But Par- 
liament views democracy as a troublesome 
thing. It clings to its medieval abuses in 
spite of the poverty and industrial decadence 
of the nation which is traceable to the rule 
of a class which makes use of its power for 
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the preservation of its privileges and the op- 
pression of the people.” 
* * * 

The supreme world question, says John 
Graham Brooks in the February Century 
is that of races learning to live together 
with good will and intelligence to help 
rather than exploit each other. On the 
speculative side, he says, we are bound to 
allow for these two future possibilities: 
“(1) An effective exclusion of the really 
unfit, so organized at selected: points of de- 
parture and with such a standard and such 
penalties as to check the evil at its sources; 
(2) an international control and direction 
of these migratory currents with deliberate 
reference to local trade demands.” 

* * = 

In his excellent appreciation of the late 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts in the February Re- 
view of Reviews, Joseph Bartlett Seabury 
tells the story of the seventy years of sys- 
tematic giving of this pioneer in modern 
philanthropy. “Lady Burdett-Coutts felt the 
throb of the life of her time; she kept in 
close touch with the pulse of national senti- 
ment. There was no great movement of her 
day either political, patriotic or civic which 
she did not feel and in a measure promote. 
It is one of the noblest encomiums upon her 
notable history, as a princely giver that 
she had few corrections to make regarding 
the objects or methods of her beneficence. 
Index the charities of the opening years of 
the twentieth century; find them antedated 
in the catalogue of the gifts of the Baroness 
in the middle of the nineteenth. An in- 
heritor, not a coiner of wealth, she has given 
to the world an example of how to distri- 
bute, in one’s lifetime, the millions of a 
former generation.” 

% * * 

It was an uptown New York woman who 
said she had a dependent child on her hands 
and was rather puzzled what to do with him. 
“IT know,” she said, “because he’s my own 
boy. He needs a place to romp in, but there 
is no playground in this neighborhood of 
high-class apartments. And that’s just the 
beginning of his unmet needs, physically, 
mentally and morally—such oversight and 
development as the expert workers give who 
deal with legally dependent children. How 
can I get that kind of help for my boy?” 
It is in reaching this sort of mother—especi- 
ally that great group which is neither of the 
tenements nor of the apartments—that a 
truly educational work is carried on by The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. It reaches women 
whom circumstances have conspired to dis- 
locate from the motherhood wisdom and 
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practice of pioneer days, and who have been 
offered no substitute in school or other 
source. The March number of the Journal 
for instance, will have an article pointing 
out in a practical way the carelessness of 
many mothers in the care and bringing up 
of their children. I Didn’t Know is the 
heading of an article by Mrs. Margaret De- 
land, dealing with the subject of children 
and the sex question. Recently Helen Kel- 
ler contributed an article urging that wo- 
men’s clubs and others take up the move- 
ment to prevent blindness in infants which 
results from the neglect of physicians and 
nurses and in this number she will describe 
the new magazine for the blind. 
* + * 


William Allen White in the February Mc- 
Clure’s attempts the task of interpreting 
President Roosevelt, ““A force for righteous- 
ness,” Mr. White calls him. “The tremen- 
dous effect of his precepts and his consistent 
example upon the mental habits of this peo- 
ple is incalculable. Before this dynamic | 
power for justice and equity in politics and 
in business and in the simpler relations of 
life, greed, in the form of aggrandizing cap- 
ital and class feeling must go down, as caste 
went down before righteousness under Wash- 
ington and Franklin in the American Revo- 
lution and human slavery went down before 
righteousness under Lincoln and Grant.” 

* * te 

Scranton has been slowly poisoned. It 
has been poisoned by a water company, con- 
trolled by its leading citizen, a corporation 
by which, even now, it stands bound hand 
and foot. So says Samuel Hopkins Adams 
in Ridgway’s of February 2. 

“Nearly one hundred lives lost, more than 
a thousand innocent people stricken down 
by the disease of filth; the infection scat- 
tered over a radius of fifty miles; hospitals 
overtaxed, worn-out doctors and nurses un- 
able to minister to the victims, a whole com- 
munity given over to fear and mourning— 
that is the price that W. W. Scranton’s water 
company coins into dividends to the profit of 
W. W. Scranton’s family. For the record of 
this latest of America’s typhoid epidemic is 
the story of what Scranton, the man, has 
done to Scranton, the city. 

“Scranton the city is still in the grip of 
Scranton the man. His obstinacy, or heed- 
lessness, his resentment of interference, or 
his old-fogy and profit-bearing intolerance of 
modern sanitary ideas may at any future 
date be reckoned again in terms of typhoid 
mortality.” 


Treatment of the Delinquent 


Juvenile The Juvenile Court of San 
Court of San Francisco has just published 
Francisco. 


its report for 1906. The 
court was established by an act of the Legis- 
lature in 1908. The month of March, 1906, 
marked the close of the first three years of 
its work. These years before the fire, edu- 
cated the people of San Francisco to the 
necessity of some such method as that de- 
veloped by the court in dealing with the 
problem of delinquent childhood. Under 
the statute of 1905, a probation officer and 
four deputies were appointed whose salaries 
were paid by private subscription, mainly 
from a fund contributed by various charit- 
able associations, women’s clubs and _ inter- 
ested individuals. At the time of the fire 
about 2,300 delinquent children had passed 
through the court. An old dwelling house 
near the city hall was converted into a de- 
tention home and the Board of Supervisors 
appropriated $4,500 annually for its main- 
tenance. 

On the morning of April 20, practically 
every vestige of the three years work of the 
juvenile court had vanished. The situation 
is graphically described by Arthur J. Todd, 
the probation officer. 

“Our office was cleaned out; little piles of 
delicate white ash represented our records, 
compiled with such care and toil. Where 
the detention home stood was a heap of 
tangled scrap iron. Three out of five of 
our officers were homeless. Our probation- 
ers were scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. Fortunately none of the children 
in detention was injured; during the first 
day of the fire they were safely conveyed to 
a sand-dump camp at the western edge of 
the city. 

“To human eyes the prospects of the ju- 
venile court looked blue indeed. No foot- 
hold appeared; ruin glared at those who 
had so generously contributed in support of 
the court. With homes, schools and 
churches gone, there seemed nothing left 
but the bare struggle for existence. All eyes 
focussed on the bread line. Material relief 
was the uppermost thought, and bade fair 
to continue indefinitely. Right valiantly all 
of our officers went at the relief problem, for 
the general devastation was so appalling 
and the general need so widespread and in- 
tense that our own private needs seemed 
paltry indeed. But after the first stress was 
relieved, after the novelty of the situation 
wore off, after normal conditions gradually 
resumed, then appeared once more the prob- 
lem of the children and a call for the court.” 

With characteristic energy and determina- 
tion, San Francisco took hold of the new 
problem. It was found impossible to rent 
any building, so the friends of the court put 
their hands in their pockets and advanced 
the money to erect a suitable building. The 
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Board of Education granted the use of a 
portion of the school lot for the purpose. 
“The building itself sprang up as by magic 
and on September 15, Judge Murasky held 
court for the first time in the new quarters.” 

Thus it is that San Francisco, profiting 
by its own calamity, has now a building con- 
taining about twenty rooms for probation 
Officers, court room, and detention home. 
The latter includes dormitories for boys and 
girls, separate dining rooms for boys and 
girls, infirmary, superintendent’s apart- 
ments, kitchen, store room, etc. This is 
the first building of its kind in the United 
States. 

Mr. Todd has also compiled an excellent 
pamphlet entitled Probation, its Value, its 
Saving, its Cost. 


Mississippi Mississippi passed a law the 
and State last year providing that 
Convicts. convicts shall not be worked 


on land not owned by the state. In answer 
to a question of the editor of this depart- 
ment as to whether this would prevent the 
leasing of convicts by the different counties 
of the state Governor Vardaman writes: “I 
am sorry to be compelled to inform you that 
it only applies to state convicts, but there 
is a law authorizing the counties to purchase 
property and work the county convicts on it 
and many of the counties are doing this. 
There is a great awakening throughout this 
state to the necessity, indeed the moral obli- 
gation, resting upon the people to provide 
better treatment and care of the unfortunate 
members of society. I am encouraged to 
hope that this spirit will grow from year 
to year until we shall have an ideal system 
for the care and management of the crim- 
inal classes. My heart is greatly in this 


work.” 
Amos W. Butler, secretary 
age Needs of the State Board of Char- 


ities of Indiana in his an- 
nual report makes the following recommen- 
dations: 

“That the board of trustees for the state 
prison be made bi-partisan by law. 

That the buildings of the old Industrial 
School for Girls be used as a house of correc- 
tion for women. 

That some provision may be made where- 
by, in certain cases of suspended sentence, 
the offender be released in charge of a pro- 
bation officer. ; 

That child desertion be made a felony in 
the state. 

That a receiving hospital be established 
for some of the insane hospitals. 

That the Southern Hospital for the In- 
sane have more land. 

That the members of all state boards serve 
without pay. 
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That better care be given the criminal in- 
sane, 

That a beginning be 
against tuberculosis.” 

Referring particularly to county jails, Mr. 
Butler says: 

“The jail system we have is a relic of the 
olden times. It is not creditable to the 
state. The result of its operations is in- 
jurious. Our jails, as they are conducted 
do more harm than good. In a rational 
prison system the jails should be simply 
places of detention. Convicted prisoners 
should be confined elsewhere. Provision 
should be made by law for the official con- 
demnation of county jails by some board. 
The condemnation should be provided for 
when the jail is badly out of repair; when 
it is unsanitary; when the moral conditions 
are bad. In any event the authorities should 
be notified and given a reasonable time to 
remedy the wrong. In case of failure to do 
so, the facts should be properly presented 
by the board, and it should prohibit the use 
of the jail until the fault was remedied or 
a new jail built.” 


made in the fight 


As a substitute for jail Mr 
Butler recommends state con- 
trol. 

“Most of the prisoners who are convicted 
and sentenced to jail are charged with vio- 
lating the state laws. It is hard to under- 
stand why the state should not have charge 
of them. In most of our jails the prison- 
ers are not separated, they are not classified, 
and they lead idle and frequently immoral 
lives. Why should not the state establish 
one or more workhouses as the need seems 
to arise, under state control, conducted on 
the merit system? These could be located 
upon diversified land, so as to afford as 
great a variety of employment as possible. 

“The experience of some of our sister 
states in this way should encourage us as 
to the probable success of such a venture. 
To these workhouses all convicted prisoners 
could be sent who now go to the county jails, 
except the sentence be an exceedingly short 
one. There they would be under good dis- 
cipline and proper training, and would have 
regular employment. The prisoners could 
be more cheaply maintained in such insti- 
tutions, and, inasmuch as they would be con- 
ducted in accordance with the best reforma- 
tory methods, better results should be se- 
cured.” 


Jail vs. 
Workhouse. 


Contract Ohio’s new law abolishing 
System in the contract system in that 
Ohio. state does not go into effect 
until February, 1911. It will have in one 
respect an unfortunate result in making it 
practically impossible for prisoners to have 
the incentive to labor which they now have 
through receiving a considerable share of 
their earnings. “Under the present sys- 
tem,” writes the superintendent, “we are 
able to make the institution nearly, if not 
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absolutely, self sustaining, at the same time 
allowing the prisoners to earn some money 
for themselves or families, and under the 
new order of things this will be impossible.” 


Georgia The Georgia State Reforma- 
State tory is now ready to receive 
Reformatory. juvenile delinquents for cor- 
rection. The establishment of this institu- 


tion has long been the subject of earnest dis- 
cussion and its development will be watched 
with interest. 


A beautiful memorial vol- 
ume has recently appeared - 
in appreciation of Henry 
Martin Boies, the author of the well known 
volumes Prisoners and Pauwpers and The 
Science of Penology, and for many years a 
member of the State Board of Charities of 
Pennsylvania. This volume is made up of 
ten contributions by intimate friends of 


The Science 
of Penology. 


' Colonel Boies and presents him in various 


aspects and relationships, illustrating the 
breadth, force and warmth of his nature. 
Colonel Boies was a fine example of a rep- 
resentative large-hearted American devoted 
to the public service. His book, The Science 
of Penology, is the subject of a detailed no- 
tice by Eugene Smith, who says at the close 
of his chapter: “The Science of Penology 
has admirably fulfilled the object for which 
it was written. It is an accurate, succinct, 
methodical summary of the science, a hand- 
book adapted to popular use, an eminently 
practical work abounding in valuable learn- 
ing that ought to be broadly disseminated. 
The book holds, in this respect, a unique 
position in the literature pertaining to the 
subject. There is no other book so well 
adapted—indeed, it may perhaps be said that 
there is no other book at all adapted—for 
use as a text-book for students desiring to 
become acquainted with the rudiments of 
the science.” 


A French A lecture given by Edward 

Auch of Julhiet at the musée social at 
ildren’s ; A ; 

Courts. Paris upon children’s courts 


in the United States awakened great interest 
in this subject. In order to promote and 
guide this newly awakened interest, which 
has become almost general in Europe at the 
present time, the publishers of la Revue l’En- 
fant have collected into a little volume of 
220 pages, four papers on children’s courts.’ 
The eminent jurist and philanthropist, Sena- 
tor Bérenger, furnishes a preface in which he 
sets forth the evils of publicity in arraigning 
children in the courts. Senator Bérenger 
was the leader in France in getting through 
the law which bears his name with refer- 
ence to suspended sentence for adults. He 
recognizes therefore the value of the princi- 
ple of probation as applied to children, not 

1Les Tribunaux speciaux pour enfants. Aux Etats 
Unis par Edouard Julhiet, en France par Henri Rollet 
en Angleterre par Marcel Kleine, en Allemagne par 
Maurice Gastambide. Preface de M. Reranger, memb 


de Vinstitut. Paris Administratien de la Revue l’En- 
fant, 13 rue de ’ Ancienne-Comedie, 1906. 
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only in the form of a suspended sentence, 
but under the watch, care and guardianship 
of a probation officer. It is possible that 
the establishment of children’s courts may 
encounter some opposition in France on ac- 
count of the expense it involves; but the sys- 
tem of surveillance he points out could easily 
be added to existing legislation without dis- 
turbing its harmony.  Franee is now con- 
sidering the question of revising its legisla- 
tion in regard to children, so that the subject 
of children’s courts is a timely one. With- 
out waiting for a revision of the laws, Henri 
Rollet, by liberal interpretation of existing 
provisions and through the co-operation of 
the judges, and Mr. Lépine, the prefect of 
police, has been able to apply the probation 
system to children; in the last four months 
fifty-two have been released on probation, 
under judicial authority. 

Mr. Julhiet gives an account of the origin 
and development of the system in the Unit- 
ed States, illustrated with pictures of Judge 
Lindsey and of the children’s courts in Den- 
ver and New York. A chapter is devoted 
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to interesting examples and a consideration 
of results. Another chapter deals with the 
objections made to the children’s court in 
the United States. Reference is made to 
the “remarkable report” of the commission 
on probation of New York state, which sat 
last year. Mr. Julhiet thus recognizes that 
Americans themselves do not think the sys- 
tem has yet reached perfection; “but it is a 
great advance over that which existed be- 
fore. This is why that practical country, 
America, has adopted it with enthusiasm, 
gradually correcting its defects as they from 
time to time appear.” 

Mr. Marcel Kleine gives an account of the 
juvenile court in Birmingham, England, one 
of the number of English cities in which the 
court has been established. The results here 
have been unusually encouraging, 

Mr. Maurice Gastambide of the faculty of 
law of Paris, writes of the system of guard- 
ianship organized under the recent German 
civil code. In the appendix to the volume 
are translations of some of the American 
laws, the rules governing probation, ete. 


Public Care of Dependents and Defectives 


The reports of state boards 
show, among several things, 
two chiefly; first, to some ex- 
tent, what the state has been doing; second, 
in a less degree, what the state ought to 
do. The wise and prudent state board, in 
its public utterances, deals more in praise 
than in blame, and when it says what 
should be done it asks, not for utopian 
methods, but for things within reach of the 
legislative and the executive departments 
as they are. Here are a few of the practi- 
cal things that the State Board of California 
advises: That the Hospital for Insane at 
Agnew, which was destroyed by the earth- 
quake, be rebuilt on the present location, 
but on the cottage plan, and that such en- 
largements as are needed at the other hos- 
pitals be made by means of cottages only; 
that cottages especially designed for the 
acutely insane be provided at all the state 
hospitals and that cheaper cottages, prefer- 
ably frame, be provided for the demented, 
tubercular and paralytic classes; that the 
Home for Feeble-Minded be enlarged by in- 
expensive cottages, that more teachers and 
better school facilities be furnished, and 
that as soon as expedient a colony for adult 
female imbeciles be established; that the 
home for adult blind be enlarged; that for 
delinquent children the law be strengthened 
on the side of probation; authorizing paid 
probation officers; making it a cause for 
probation for a child under sixteen to use 
tobacco, or alcoholic liquors in saloons or to 
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excess anywhere, or to use any narcotic drug 
except on a physician’s prescription, and 
making it a misdemeanor’for an adult to 
contribute to any child delinquency; that 
child delinquency shall be determined by a 
court before the state shall assume any ob- 
ligation of maintenance and that the various 
“child placing” agencies of the state shall be 
placed under the supervision of some state 
board or official, to whom they must make 
such reports as are asked for and from 
whom they must obtain permission to en- 
gage in such work; that it be made a felony 
for any male officer having charge of any 
females in any hospital, almshouse, prison 
or jail, or for any male employe of any such 
institution to have sexual relation with any 
such female under his care; that a modest 
appropriation be made to defray the ex- 
pense of an annual state conference of char- 
ities and correction; that the Board of State 
Charities be authorized to send its secre- 
tary or any of its members to the National 
Conference of Charities or the National 
Prison Congress at state expense. 


The Connecticut State Board 
has nothing but commenda- 
tion of the state institutions, 
except that in all but one, the state prison, 
the maintenance cost is increasing. Not- 
withstanding its economical cost the state 
prison is declared to be one of the best man- 
aged institutions of the kind in the country 
(an opinion which is shared by every prison 
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State Board. 


is 
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expert who visits it). The general manage- 
ment of the state-aided institutions is also 
commended. 

The board commends the management of 

_ the larger jails but deplores the deficiencies 
of some of the smaller and suggests that all 
the jails be placed under the control of a 
state board of prison commissioners (a re- 
form devoutly to pe hoped for in many 
states besides Connecticut). 

The board specifically recommends the 
amendment of the indeterminate sentence 
law so that it may be made effective, the 
establishment of a state reformatory, and 
some special provision for the care of sane 
epileptics of any age. It also urges the 
need of more room at the School for Imbe- 
ciles, and at the Oral School for the Deaf, 
and advocates reforms in many almshouses 
in such matters as sex separation, heating 
and lighting, bathing facilities and, in some 
cases, food supply. It rather suggests than 
asserts, that the number of children in 
county homes should be reduced by some 
radical change in these institutions. 


The legislature of Ohio three 

years ago made a law which 

provided that every adult 
blind person who had lived five years in the 
state, and one year in any county, whose 
blindness was not the result of vicious 
habits, and who had no property, or means 
of support, should be entitled to a pension 
from the county in which he or she lived, 
of $100 per annum, payable quarterly. Under 
this law some 2800 blind persons have ap- 
plied for and received the pension. 

Lucas county by its auditor, doubted the 
constitutionality as well as the wisdom of 
the law and refused to honor a requisition 
from the probate judge for a warrant in 
favor of a blind person. Whereupon pro- 
ceedings were instituted and the case was 
taken through the Court of Common Pleas 
and the Circuit Court up to the Supreme 
Court of the state. The Supreme Court re- 
versed the judgments of the lower courts 

_ and dismissed the petition, its reasons being 
given in a very interesting and luminous 
decision. 

The principal contention of the auditor 
was that the purpose contemplated by the 
act was not a public purpose. The court 
holds that this contention was just. It 
quotes various decisions in other states as 
to what are and are not public uses and 
shows that the use under consideration was 
not a public use. (The practice of special 
pensions for the blind in New York city was 
not mentioned on either side). The court 
sums up the argument in the following par- 
agraph: “If the power of the legislature to 
confer an annuity upon any class of needy 
citizens be admitted upon the ground that 
its tendency will be to prevent them from 
becoming a public charge, then innumer- 
able classes may clamor for similar boun- 
ties, and if not on equally meritorious 
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ground, still on ground that is valid in point 
of law, and it is dowbted that any line could 
be drawn short of an equal distribution of 
property.” 


The conditions of overcrowd- 
ing in hospitals for insane, 
which have been emphasized 
so strongly by the pending investigations in 
Pennsylvania are reported from many 
states. The Central Hospital of Indiana 
has about two hundred patients (about 
twelve per cent) more than its full normal 
capacity. In Illinois it is about as bad. The 
Manhattan State Hospital has nearly ten 
per cent excess, so that wards are crowded 
and in some dormitories the beds almost 
touch one another. 

The same story comes from Connecticut, 
from Maine, from Maryland, and from New 
Jersey. 

The trustees of the Georgia Hospital are 
asking to be relieved of the epileptic and 
feeble-minded so as to make more room 
for the insane. 

In Cuba since the revolution the number 
of insane has increased more than threefold, 
from 500 in 1902, to nearly 1,700 at present, 
with no increase of accommodation, although 
some barracks and huts are being built for 
them now. 

In Pennsylvania the excess of inmates 
over accommodations as reported by the 
State Board of Charities, varies from twenty 
per cent in one hospital to over fifty per 
cent in another, and Dr. Mitchell, the secre- 
tary of the committee on insanity of that 
board, gives the number not properly pro- 
vided for at 1,779 patients in the various 
hospitals. 

There is no institution where overcrowd- 
ing is more hurtful than in a hospital for 
insane. Nowhere else is discipline among 
employes more essential and nothing inter- 
feres so seriously with discipline, not even 
political influences, as persistent overcrowd- 
ing. The first purpose of a hospital is cure 
of its patients. It is very plain that such 
conditions as exist in Pennsylvania, as re- 
ported by the investigating committee, make 
efficient treatment impossible. 

All this means suffering and misery, and 
life-long lunacy in some if not many cases, 
who with proper treatment might recover. 
The Pennsylvania committee has unearthed 
several scandals that have been carefully 
covered up. Several deaths of patients in 
which although the attendants blamed have 
not been prosecuted, they have been peremp- 
torily discharged after a quiet coroner’s in- 
quest, and others stories of hardship and 
cruelty. Probably many of these stories 
were unfounded, merely the ravings of a 
disordered mind. An insane witness will 
usually tell you what you seem to wish to 
hear, but a hospital where nine hundred 
people are crowded into rooms provided for 
six hundred, where three or four hundred 
beds are made down on the floors of halls 
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and corridors nightly, so that one chief phy- 
sician declares that one-third of the time 
of the nurses is used up in this extra work, 
is certainly a place where those experienced 
in the care of the insane will expect abuse 
and cruelty. If the patients do not suffer 
from more than bad air, it is because of 
almost superhuman firmness and the exer- 
cise of almost omniscient care on the part 
of the superintendent. 

The Pennsylvania legislative committee 
has called a meeting of the asylum superin- 
tendents and invited some eminent alienists 
and sanitary experts to attend. The com- 
mission wants to present a systematic plan 
to the legislature which when carried into 
effect, shall put the care of the insane in 
that state abreast of the best that is being 
done anywhere. Existing conditions have 
been so plainly disclosed and so much popu- 
lar feeling has been aroused that there seems 
reason to hope something definite will be at 
least begun this year. But with liberal 
appropriations and the most vigorous action, 
it will take several years to provide for the 
present insane population. Meanwhile the 
number of insane steadily increases. 


New York The New York Lunacy Com- 
Lunacy mission’s annual report prom- 
Commission. 


ises that the congestion in 
the southern tier of counties will soon be re- 
lieved by the completion of new buildings at 
Binghamton, Middletown, and Poughkeepsie, 
which will accommodate 1,670 additional 
patients. It is also constructing three small 
“hospitals” in connection with the big in- 
stitutions at these places for acute and 
strictly curable patients, and hopes for a 
larger percentage of cures. (How familiar 
this sounds.) 

Nurses’ homes in separate buildings on 
the institution grounds are recommended, 
also an extension of the farm colony plan. 
The excellent system of supervision, by the 
commissioners, their medical staff, the local 
boards of trustees and the forty-eight volun- 
teer inspectors of the State Charities Aid 
Association, is mentioned with becoming 
pride. (This plan might well be copied in 
many states. Thorough and skilled super- 
vision is the best and only efficient safeguard 
of the insane and very few states have a 
complete system.) 

The new departure in “after care’’ con- 
ducted in connection with the commission, 
by the State Charities Aid Association, is 
spoken of hopefully. It seems strange that 
a method which has worked so well in 
France and England for many years, should 
have been so long neglected here. This 
plan is not merely humanitarian, although 
its benefits from that standpoint would 
abundantly justify it. Its economic value 
in reducing the number of relapses, is still 
greater. 

The commission urges immediate consid- 
eration of the needs of the metropolitan dis- 
trict which must be met before the lease 
on the Ward’s Island property expires. 
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In Rhode Island, Dr. A 
and the Blumer, who is justly r 
Acute Insane. among the leading ps 
trists of the country, declares that the 
gent need at the State Hospital for the Ir 
sane, is of a hospital specially equipped 
the treatment of acute cases of mental 
ease, which should be separate from 
state hospital, which institution might 
be reserved for cases of custodial care. 
It seems possible that medical opinio; 
recurring to the once discarded theory 
separate institutions for the acute and 
chronic cases. At any rate there seems 
be a general wave of opinion extending ove 
many states, in favor of improved treat- 
ment of the curable insane. 5 


Rhode Island 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. Kelse 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND 
COMMONS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply ts desired. a4 


— 


managemetit, and who bas specialized during his 

University course in social economics, wishes op- 
portunity to gain practical knowledge during theeae 
ing summer. 


Mine who has had successful experience in school 


OMAN of large experience in probation work 
would consider a position which offers an oper. 
tunity to organize similar activity. 


OMAN of practical experience in journalism and 
who has done special University work in Social 
Science, wishes work in New York as organizer 

or secretary. 


OLLEGE graduate who has had considerable prac- 
tical experience as investigator wishes opening of 
an executive nature, preferably in New York, 


Trained librarian with successful volunteer ex- 
perience in organizing Clubs, ete., desires a posi- 
tion in New York where her experience will be 

of value, and in which she will have an opportunity te 
meet and work with people. 


OUNG man who has had experience in the direc~ 
tion and organization of boys’ clubs wishes ep- 
portunity to continue this w ork or to take charge 

of other social work where his experience and previous 
business training will be of use. 


RAINED kindergartner who has organized and 
managed clubs, ete., in connection with her reg- 
ular work and who has had tr aining in the Sum-) 

mer School of Philanthropy, wishes oppor rtunity of ane 
executive nature, preferably in organizing some new 
activity. ; 


to act as House Mother in Home for working 


W *to act Jewess experienced in settlement work 
Must understand Jargon. 


girls. 
ANTED Trained visitors, who would be inter’ 

W Gee in taking good positions in the Middle: 
est. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HosPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, | 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing tq! 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High Schoo 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.0 

er month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address 
Superintendent School of Nurses, | 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 


Cherry Street, New York City! 


